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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tur advent of Garibaldi at Naples has been rivalled by a more 
portentous incident—the invasion of the States of the Church by 
Victor Emmanuel, followed swiftly by the withdrawal of M. de 
Talleyrand, the French Minister, from Turin. 

Many people think that the secret history of the transaction is 
zot coincident with the public history ; for ourselves we cannot 
pretend to see deeper into a millstone than our neighbours, The 
public facts are very lucid. It has been long known that the 
people of Umbria and the Marches only awaited the arrival of 
Garibaldi at Naples to manifest their disaffection openly, and that 
hundreds of ‘‘ Volunteers” were on the alert to enter the States 
ofthe Church, and give the signal by their presence. It was 
for the purpose of coercing his subjects that the Pope called in 
Lamoriciére, and raised legions of foreign troops in Germany, 
Belgium, and Ireland. But these troops proved unequal to the 
task imposed upon them. Their presence on the frontiers of 
Tuscany and the Emilia attracted strong bodies of Piedmontese 
soldiers, and these in turn by their presence gave heart and 
hope to the misruled people. Garibaldi landed on the mainland, 
and the monarchy of Naples crumbled into dust. The popu- 
lation of the States of the Church responded to the outburst. 
Foreseeing what would happen, King Victor Emmanuel sent an 
ultimatum to the Roman Court, demanding the disbandment of 
the foreign legions. Whether he waited for an answer does not 
appear, but he was prepared to act on an anticipated refusal. 
Scenting the danger, the French semi-oflicial press solemnly 
warned the King not to cross the frontier, but for some cause 
which posterity may learn, the King did not heed them. A de- 
putation from the Marches went to Turin, soliciting protection 
from ruffians who, at Fossombrone, had rivalled their fellows at 
Perugia. The King accorded the protection sought, and ordered 
his generals to cross the frontier. At the same time he issued an 
address to his soldiers, prescribing the limits of their task—the 
delivery of Italy from the foreign bands under Lamoriciére, the 
restoration of order, the establishment of a state of things that 
would enable the people to give an expression of their wishes, 
with the object of preserving Europe from the continual dangers 
of revolation and war. At the same time, he explained that his 
troops “ would not fight against the armies cf any of the Powers,” 
that “the seat of the Chief of the Church” would be respected, 
and that he was ready “in accordance with allies and friendly 
P owers” to give that Chief guarantees of independence and 
security. Forthwith General Cialdini moved down the coast | 
road by the Adriatic—he has already taken Pesaro, Urbino, and 
Fano—and General Fanti, crossing the frontier at Citta di Cas- | 
tello, moved into the valley of the Tiber, where he will find 
Orvieto has been won for him from the Germans. General La- | 
moriciére is understood to have collected 8000 men, and to have | 

| 








en them behind the entrenchments he has thrown up at An- 
ona, 
The next facts in the series are an interview at Nice between 
ount Cavour and the Emperor Napoleon, and the withdrawal of 
the French Minister from Turin ; whose presence there, according 
to the Moniteur, is incompatible with “the facts which have just 
been accomplished in Italy.” The Patric, at the same time, 
labours to show that the King of Piedmont has on several oc- 
Casions acted in defiance of the advice of the Emperor, and de- ' 
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| elares that this last act of disobedience, ‘‘ regarded in France and 


throughout Europe as a violation of the law of nations,” remains 
entirely at the charge of the state which committed it. ‘‘ The 
Emperor’s government,” adds the Patrie, ‘“ after having vainly 
tried to prevent it, highly disapproves of it, and—the arms of 
France will continue to protect at Rome the person and the au- 
thority of the Sovereign Pontiff.” This is very “strong 
language”; but it must not be too heavily weighted with in- 
terpretations, The Emperor, by publicly withdrawing his 
Minister, has entered his protest, and has gone onward to Cor- 
Is it likely, under these cireumstances, that 
France will be called upon to do more—at least if Austria does 
There is a tone in the address of Victor Em- 
manuel to his soldiers that does not agree very well with the 
supposition that any serious rupture has taken place between the 
Emperor and the King. 

As we have said, the Emperor continues his tour. He has 
visited Avignon, Marseilles, Toulon, Nice, and has departed for 
Corsica. At a Marseilles banquet, he made a speech, which 
breathed of peace in language of poetic fervour, France, in- 
different to envious murmurs, has nothing to do but develop her 
resources in peace, and Europe is invited to go to the Phocwan 
city on the Mediterranean and bury in its waters the jealousies 
of another age. Surely, we may accept the Marseilles speech as 
a proof that no new war is brewing, and that, like France, Italy 
is about to obtain that peace which the Emperor desires she 
should obtain, as hs has said, ‘‘ no matter how,” provided it 
be obtained “‘ without foreign intervention.” 

The Dictator is firmly established at Naples; he has re- 
modelled the Ministry ; he has handed over the fleet to the Sar- 
dinian Admira! Persano; his faithful brigades and commanders 
are once more around him ; he has taken possession of the forts ; 
allin the name of Victor Emmanuel. He has conversed with 
the Marquis of Villamarina; and it is reported that Sardinian 
troops haye landed at Naples, a significant fact if it be true. 
The representatives of the Powers, on land, have mostly followed 
the King, Mr. Elliott and Baron Brenier not being among them ; 
but the representatives of the Powers in the bay have taken the 
Dictatorship for granted, and one of them, Admiral Mundy, 
formerly at Palermo on a similar oceasion, has called upon Gari- 
baldi. People are still astonished at the swiftness and complete- 
ness of the fall of the King, who is now said to be on his way to 
Seville, abandoned by all, 


In the midst of these Italian commotions, it is natural to ask, 
what is Austria doing ? Austria is doing nothing, for all that 
appears on the surface. But there are curious rumours afloat of 
a resuscitation of the old alliance between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia. The Sovereigns of these countries are to meet at War- 
saw. The word “ coalition” has been spoken by the head- 
over-heels class of political speculators; but the thing is not 
near as yet. Austria is manifestly endeavouring to reknit the 
broken threads of the understanding that used to subsist in old 
times. We have been ostentatiously informed, from Vienna, 
that St. Petersburg desires to be reconciled to Vienna; and the 
Emperor of Austria has acknowledged a compliment paid to him 
on his birthday by his brother of Russia, by drinking to the 
health of that brother on Ais birthday. Against these dynastic 
rapprochements we have to set the Coburg resolutions, good 





| omens for Italy, and the firmness with which the Hungarians 


uphold their flag, and ery “ The Constitution, and no sur- 


,” 


render ! 

At home, public life is looking up in the Agricultural counties. 
The prospects of the harvest grow brighter, and the county 
Members make good-humoured speeches. Mr. Newdegate frater- 
nizes with Mr. Hardy and Mr. Roebuck, and grows eloquent on 


| the propriety of doing justice to the Roman Catholics. Mr. 


Henley takes a sunshiny view of things in general with a caution 
Lord Lyttelton 
promotes competitive examination, and the good work of spread- 
ing education among the poor. Lord Stanley, diverging from 
his old topics, comes out as a stout Volunteer, and gives sen- 
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sible advice on the subject of shooting-matehes, which he would 
have as common in the country as cricket. ‘The Volunteers are 
in full swing. Berkshire has had her gallant companies re- 
viewed in Windsor Park, as a climax to a rifle match where 
prizes abounded. We are promised a great review at York, and 
inspections are things of every-day appearance. 


Disastrous, but not unexpected, news has arrived from New 
Zealand. We pointed out before the ineflective method of treat- 
ing the outbreak of Wiremu Kingi adopted by Colonel Gold, 
The émeute, which he might have suppressed at first, has grown 
into a rebellion. ‘Time has been allowed to the rebel leader to 
inflame the tribes, and they have shown themselves in force suf- 
ficient to defeat a body of British soldiers. 
fact, that Colonel Gold is again the hero of the failure. When 
the diminitive force he had sent against the pah were struggling 
manfully against overwhelming odds he was close to the scene of 
action, but like Colonel Murray at Waireka, Colonel Gold did 
not stir a step to aid his soldiers who were falling under the fire 
and steel of the enemy in the Waitara valley, although he had 
in hand 300 men. It is evident that he has underrated and 
overrated the prowess of the Natives; hence these calamities. 
The Maoris seem to be in deadly earnest, for they met our men 
hand to hand, and even charged up to the cannon. We lost 
twenty-nine killed and thirty-three wounded. 

Our difficulties in New Zealand have served to bring out into 
high relief the loyalty of Victoria. That gallant colony has fur- 
nished a body of volunteers to do garrison duty; and Major- 
General Pratt, with every available soldier, has sailed for New 
Zealand. Sydney, like Melbourne, was without regular troops. 
The colonists deserve the highest credit for the truly warm- 
hearted British way in which they have hastened to help a sister 
colony in danger. 





The investigation of the two mysterious murders, at Stepney 
and Road, continues, but with a remarkable contrast in point of 
success, In the Stepney case the police have been supplied with 
a clue by one Mullins, formerly a sergeant in the Metropolitan 
police, Mullins made a communication with the intention of 
bringing home the guilt to another, but in a mode which is re- 
markably suggestive of his own complicity. At Road no further 
clue is found, and a mode of investigation is there adopted which 
even if successful in the detection of the criminals,—for opinions 
entitled to weight believe in a plurality of murderers,—fails to 
satisfy public justice. We have observed upon this latter view 
in a separate paper. 








ITALY. 
Vicror EmManvet in tue States or tur Cuvuren. 

The entry of Garibaldi into Naples has been followed by an insurree- 
tion in the Papal States, and an invasion of those districts by the troops 
of Victor Emmanuel. : 

Early in the week, we had a report that an ultimatum had been sent 
to Rome demanding the dismissal of the foreign regiments in the service 
of the Pope. It was carried thither by the Count della Minerva. One 
report says that the diplomatist was directed to demand an answer in 
four-and-twenty hours, but this is not likely. In the meantime, and 
probably with a knowledge of what had been done, Colonel Roselli and 
a band of Volunteers entered the Papal territory, and several towns at 
once rose upon the Papal troops. At Montefeltro, at Urbino, at Pergola, 
at Orvieto, at Fossombrone, the people rose to the rallying cry of * Viva 
Victor Emmanuele!"”” The French newspapers regarded as semi-official 
raised warning cries against any intervention they deemed to be im- 
minent. M. Grandguillot came out with a grand leader in the Consti- 
tutionnel saying — 

“*We should grieve to see Piedmont accomplish an aggression which 
would incontestably separate her from the Imperial policy. France, being 
the protector of the Pope at Rome, cannot but disapprove that any armed 
assistance should be given to the insurrection in the provinces. We hope 
Piedmont will not renounce the principles of respect due to international 
right, which alone can preserve our alliance with her. We also trust that 
the King will avoid a political fault which would be a misfortune for Italy.”’ 


Two fresh regiments were ordered to Rome, and General de Goyon | 


was sent post haste back to resume his command. Nevertheless the 
King was not daunted. We must not forget that M. Farini had talked 


to the Emperor at Chambery. A large Piedmontese force, 50,000 strong, | 
had been collected in Tuscany and Forli, with Cialdini at the head of | 


one army, and Fanti, War Minister, at the head of the other. On Tues- 
day King Victor Emmanuel received at Turin a deputation from the 
inhabitants of Umbria and the Marches, 

His Majesty granted the protection which the deputation solicited, 
and orders have been given to the Sardinian troops to enter those pro- 
vinces by the following proclamation— 

** Soldiers! You are about to enter the Marches and Umbria, in order to 


establish civil order in the towns now desolated by misrule, and to give to | 


the people the liberty of expressing their own wishes. You will not fight 
against the armies of any of the Powers, but will free those unhappy Italian 
provinces from the bands of foreign adventurers which infest them. You 
do not go to revenge injuries done to me and to Italy, but to prevent the 
popular hatred from unloosing itself against the oppressors of the country. 

** By your example, you will teach the people forgiveness of offences, and 
Christian tolerance to the man who compared the love of the Italian Father- 
land to Islamism. 

** At peace with all the great Powers, and holding myself aloof from any 
provocation, I intend to rid Central Italy of one continual cause of trouble 
and discord. I intend to respect the seat of the Chief of the Chureh, to 
whom I am ever ready to give, in accordance with the allied and friendly 


It is a remarkable | 


el a 
Powers, all the guarantees of independence and security which his mig. 
guided advisers have in vain hoped to obtain for him from the fanaticism of 
the wieked sect which conspires against my authority and against the liber. 
ties of the nation. 

** Soldiers! I am accused of ambition. Yes; I have one ambition, ang 
it is to reéstablish the principles of moral order in Italy, and to preserye 
Europe from the continual dangers of revolution and war.” 

Thus the die was cast. Count Cavour explained the transaction to 
M. Thouvenel, who probably understood all about it, in a diplomatic 
note, and Cialdini and Fanti entered the States of the Church. Each of 
; these Generals had under him 25,000 men. Cialdini, marching by the 
coast road along the Adriatic, captured Pesaro. There he made prisoners 
1200 Germans, and Monsignor Bella, who is said to have ordered the 
sack of the town, Next Cialdini advanced to Fano and occupied it, 
having sent off a division to communicate with the insurgents at Urbino 
Raphael's birthplace. His next move would be on Sinigaglia, where the 
Pope was born, and then he would close with Lamorici¢re at Ancong, 
General Fanti moved from Arrezzo, in Tuscany, entering the Papal 
country at Citta di Castello, Our information leaves him moving down 
the valley of the Tiber by Fratta and Todi. The people at Orvieta had 
overpowered the Papal garrison, thus helping his march. Lamoriciaye 
was at Ancona, cut off from Rome by the insurrection and Fantj's 
march. He had $000 men to man his entrenchments and the citadel, 

The Patrie of Thursday reported, as a probable consequence of this 
step, that Baron Talleyrand, the French Minister at Turin, was about to 
return to France. During his absence the affairs of the Embassy will be 
administered by a chargé d'affaires. 

The following description of the Papal States is of interest at this 
moment— 

‘* Before the war of Ttaly the States of the Church were divided into four 
| legations, not counting the district of Rome. The first, comprising the pro- 
vinees of Bologna, Ferrara, Forti, and Ravenna, were called Ro ‘ 
They have been annexed to Piedmont. The second consisted of the pro- 
vinces of Urbinn Pesaro, Macerata, Loreto, Ancona, Fermo, Ascoli, and 
Camerino, and are commonly called the Marches. They have on the North 
Romagna, on the East the Adriatic, on the South the Kingdom of Naples, 
and on the West Tuscany and the provinces of Spoleto and Perugi 
They separate Romagna from the Neapolitan States. The third legation 
consists of the provinces of Spoleto, Perugia, and Rieti ; the first two con- 
stitute what is called Umbria, The town of Foligno, which is in Perugia, 
is the Fulginium of the ancients. The fourth Jegation comprises the pro- 
vinces of Velletri, Frosinone, and Benevento; the latter, however, is gur- 
rounded by Neapolitan territory. This district of Rome, which is placed 
under a special régime, consists of that city, of Viterbo, Orvieto, and Civite 


Vecchia, the latter being an important commercial port.’ : 








Garimatpi In Naries, 

The revolution accomplished in Naples is characterized by the most 
remarkable and almost ludicrous facts. The King consulted his Minis- 
ters and his generals early last week. ‘They told him the same story, 
that neither army nor navy could be relied on, and that the country was 
in a state of revolt. This was confirmed by the news of capitulation 
after capitulation on the part of the royal troops, and by the sudden ill- 
ness that seized men like Bosco and Viale. When Ischitella resigned 
the King said,—‘* The wrong is never of my doing, but the punishment 
always falls on me.”” When De Martino, the Ministry having resigned, 
refused to form a second Cabinet, the King exclaimed in great sadness, 
“ Then I am abandoned by all.” Meanwhile Garibaldi was not far from 
Salerno. The King sent ior the commanders of the National Guard, and 
‘addressed them in such terms as to move some of them to tears.” The 
King thanked the National Guard for their conduct, said that he had 
given orders to the troops to respect the capital, and observed that, 
“Your and our dear Peppino is at the gates,” and declered that he re- 
tired by virtue of a diplomatic capitulation. The King, through his 
Ministers, has demanded a credit of the Treasury for a sum suflicient to 
maintain 8000 men in garrison in Gaeta for six months—22,000 ducats 
for the military chest of Gaeta, and 40,000 for that of Capua. But he 
did not get them. The “ Comitato” feared the King would release the 
soldiers from their oaths, and they assured them in a placard that the 
best of princes, the first soldier of independence, would be most rejoiced 
to receive the Neapolitan army under his banners. ‘ 

The 6th of September was the last day of the reign of King Francis, 
Even on that morning, before he had gone, the Royal arms were taken 
down from shop fronts, and the cannon were removed from Santa Lucia. 
The Times correspondent was walking abroad, and witnessed a ludicrous 
incident— 

‘*On a sudden, I heard women’s shrieks and invocations, Whatonearth 
is the matter? I rush to my windows, and see a great crowd of Billinsgate 
gentry assembled below, alternately increased and diminighed by 
rushing in and out of the neighbouring church. But what is the matter? 
| ‘Madonna mia!’ was the universal cry; ‘Save our King. Make peace for 
| our King! See, the Madonna of Santa Lucia is sweating; large drops are 
running down her cheeks and neck. Blessed Madonna, spare the King: 
The whole place was in an uproar, and a few swearing or weeping Madonnas 
might have set the city on fire, despite the antagonism between fire an 
water, but the troops and the National Guard were soon on the spot, and by 
force and moderation managed to quell the disturbance in a short time. It 
was my neighbour the parroco or guardiano, who bad spread the report of 
the ‘ prodigious miracle,’ and ‘Ecce Signori, what were those drops on the 
neck and face ?’ His holiness, however, seeing that his trick was discovered, 
put himself into a carriage, and endeavoured to make his escape, but was 
arrested in the course of the evening.” ‘ 

The King issued proclamations, full of praise of himself and his 
ancestors, and of affectionate words to his “dearly beloved people’ —he 
had “ not entertained a single thought that was not devoted to the 
happiness and good of our subjects. The institutions which we have 
irrevocably guaranteed them are the proofs of this.” He also issued a 
protest, reserving all his rights, and denouncing the ‘reckless acven- 
turer,” who has so unceremoniously made war upon him. Then he 
embarked on board ship, and steamed off for Gaeta, taking with him, it 
is believed, only his private property, including some of the choicest 
| specimens from the obscene Museo Borbonico, 

Garibaldi was coming up with rapid strides. few | 
| of his progress, but these few show that he swept before him a 
| organized military mob and not an army. Mr. Edwin James was @ 
| Naples, and he forthwith proceeded to Salerno in a Sardinian —— 
| eager to sce Garibaldi. But at Salerno he only found Colonel — 
| from whom he learned that Garibaldi was at Eboli. Thither he we® 





We have few particulars 
dis- 
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Tiere is a choice specimen of Mr. James's qualifications for the post of 
«« special correspondent,” when the Old Bailey failsa— _ 

« Along the road we met many hundreds of the Neapolitan troops who 
had laid down their arms near Monteleone, wending their way home— 
wretched-looking creatures, footsore, and dispirited, and many lying on the 
edges of the vineyards half famished and almost dead. At the entrance of 
Eboli, on the descent of the pass of the mountain upon the side of which 
the village rests, we saw four old picturesque carriages driving in hot haste 
into the narrow streets of the village, and one of the General 8 staff, an 
American, to whom I had given a seat in the carriage, espied the General, 
and I shouted, ‘ Viva Garibaldi!’ We followed to the Intendenza, and in 
a little bed-room, crowded with his staff and the local authorities, I had my 
first interview with the disinterested and brave liberator of Italy, in his 
red shirt, in a dirty pair of jean trousers, and worn-out boots. Combing 
his long, thin hair at the glass, stood the greatest patriot since W ashington, 
Mr. Asliley and I were announ xed. He remained in the came attitude for 
a few minutes, but was evidently thoughtful. He shook us most cordially 
py the hand, asked most anxiously the state of Naples, and whether the 
King had left at the time of our departure, and whether troops were placed 
between Eboli and Salerno ; but his greatest anxiety was to know the feel- 
ing of the English people on the great mission he has to carry out. He 
spoke in the highest terms of the impartial and kind conduct of our admiral 
at Naples, and requested us to see him again in the evening at Salerno, to 
which place, after changing horses, he was hastening. He stated that his 
determination was to take Naples at the earliest moment, and that he de- 
sired to do so without its costing a life, if possible, All was bustle and ex- 
citement. ‘The National Guard, aware of his ser mustered in lar ¢ 
numbers ; their unmusical band were making their utmost noise, Depu- 
tations of priests and Franciscan monks were crowding into his presence. 
Women and children were throwing tlowers into the room, in the corner of 
which he sat, in a rickety old chair, unmoved and tranquil. There is a 
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simple grandeur about his demeanour which is very striking, very cool and | 


collected, but when he spoke of the subject of French policy his eye lighted 
up instantly, and in short epigrammatic sentences he spoke of the sympa- 
thies of the French people with his cause; but in terms which I need not 
repeat of the policy of the Emperor.”’ 

Garibaldi entered Naples on the 7th, with a staff of fifteen persons. 
The General of the National Guard had met him, and besought him to 
enter with precaution, for they feared for his safety. He cut short the 
audience by exclaiming, ‘‘ Audiamo a Napoli!” and forthwith he went 
by rail from La Cava. One correspondent says— 

“ The enthusiasm of the crowds awaiting his entry at the terminus far 
surpasses my powers of description. They seemed literally out of their wits. 
They employed every possible manifestation of Southern energy to express 
their delight. They danced and sung, and leaped up in the air, and flung 
up their bonnets, and shouted till they were hoarse ; they threw their arms 
round each other’s necks; they mounted on each other’s shoulders to catch 
a glimpse of Garibaldi; but, thougl. every imaginable form of expression 
might SS wtinened, one feeling alone animated the heaving masses. 
carriage were seven persons who served as an escort,—three seated beside 
him in the carriage, one on the box beside the coachman, one on each step 
of the carriage, and one behind,—all seven armed to the teeth. In the un- 
certainty as to the possible risks which he might encounter, such a precau- 
tion was only a matter of common prudence. Heaven be thanked, there 
was no occasion for alarm! Naples, which presented the excitement, dis- 
played also the good humour, of a great national féte. Garibaldi traversed 
the Toledo, and then went to take up his quarters in the Palazzo della 
Foresteria, but afterwards, for what reason | know not, removed to the 
palace of Prince d’ Ancri, where he now is. It is a magnificent mansion of 
four storeys, situated in the Via Toledo, and he has insisted on having a set 
of rooms in the fourth storey, such as a humble student might be expected 
tooceupy. This is just like him; he hates nothing more than pomp or dis- 
play of any kind or in any form, and does all that he can to avoid them. 
As he passed before the guard-houses, which at different points of the city 
were occupied by the Royal troops still in Naples, the astonished sentincls 

resented arms. The vessels of the Royal Navy anchored in the harbour, 
uaving suddenly learned that Garibaldi was in Naples, but not being aware 
whether he was alone or with his army, surrendered to him at once, hoist- 
ing the national flag, and placing themselves, provisionally, under the orders 
of the Sardinian Admiral, Persano, who has been requested by Garibaldi to 
undertake the reorganization of the fleet. The troops in the Royal palace, 
as well as those in the forts, having been summoned to hoist the tricoloured 
national flag, did so without delay, greeting it with repeated salvos of 
cannon,” . 

Another correspondent gives a more animated picture— 

“ Followed and accompanied by three lines of carriages he went along the 
Marinella, through the ve Porto, surrounded by thousands, and deafened 
by Me up the Lago Castello, and so on by San Carlo and the 
Palace of the King, which Royalty left only a few hours before, and entered 
the Palace of reception for foreign Princes. The crowd waved backwards 
and forwards, and looked up to the windows and shouted for the appearance 
of Garibaldi, First came one red coat, then another, and at last the hero, 
What a cry of ‘ Viva’ there rose from the vast mass below! When last that 
baleony was occupied by a distinguished personage it was by the Grand 
Duke of Tuseany, but in answer to no calls, for there were only a few of 
those idlers who always hang about the palaces of Princes. It was impos- 


who afterwards went on board the Hannibal, the English Ambas 


On his | 





sible to make himself heard amid the noise and confusion, and so Garibaldi | 
leant over the iron railing and gazed intently on the crowd. A wave of the | 


hand at last asked for silence, but in vain. ‘ Zitti, Zitti!’ rose from all 
sidea, and there was a perfect silence. * Neapolitans,’ said a voice as clear 
4s a bell, and with an enunciation so distinet that nothing could fail to reach 
the ear— 4 

ae This is a solewn, holy, and memorable day. This day, from being subjects 
a, er of tyranny, you have becor ‘ 
but for ty Poet Ray Italy. You have performed a gre at work, not only for Italy 
much dearer to Tanke " hose ey you have vindicated. : Hurrah for liberty !* so 
“Long live Ital ‘aly inasmuch as she has suffered so much more than other nations. | 

oT —_ 
akin ery was taken up by the thousands assembled, and ‘ Viva Italia!’ 
might have been heard from one end of the city to the other. There were 
Pi mea ncaa to be Witnessed in the crowd—there were members of a 
ay oo to the number of 200, who, @ressed in the Garibaldian 
of Garibaiae Yowed to place themselves in front of the National Guard and 
tricole, oe tan pase the military had interfered. There were pricsts with 
headed m a ous their shoulders and banners in their hands, and bare- 
wean hor 3 er muskets on their shoulders. There were men and 
which the a weathe d swords and daggers, and swordsticks in their hands 
hetsdoeds A “pee d in all the drunk nness of enthusiasm. 1 here wese 
defence at ee armed with pikes, which had been prov ided for the 
tremes, Such om pawl had the Bourbons drive n the people to such ex- 

; some of the scenes to be witnessed. 
Ph nee there was an illumination, Garibaldi had al ng in- 
and with L he Marquis de Villainarina, the Piedmontese Ambassador, 
on oh “Lord Lianover. He saw a deputation of Venetians. ‘ We | 
a ready and organized, General, and anxious to begin.” “You | 














e a free people. 1 thank you in the | 
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cannot be more anxious than I am,” was the reply. Garibaldi acted as 
master, 

‘The Provisional Government which had been formed has been put down 
in the following significant terms :—-‘ Without any orders from the Dictator, 
certain lists of names as of those forming the Provisional Government have 
been placarded. ‘The public are warned against any surprise, it being the 
will of the Dictator that the guilty shall be punished.’ The Prefect of 
Police, in another order, says ~* All the ships of war and merchant 
vessels belonging to the State of the Two Sicilies, the arsenals, materials 
of war, are added to the squadron of the King of Italy, Victor Emmanvel, 
commanded by Admirable ?ersano.—GAnrtma.p:.’ 

Romano is confirmed in his office as Minister of the Interier, Cosenz is 
appointed Minister of War, TPisanelli Minister of Justice, De Cesare and 
Giaechi are contirmed in the Directories of Finance and of the Interior. 
De Sauzet is nominated Director of War, under Cosenz.”’ 

The correspondent of the Morning Lost communicates the following 
story, which he calls “a fact ’"— 

* During the journey between Reggio and Naples, a messenger was 
stopped bringing fresh proposals from the King to Garibaldi, They were te 
the following effeet—That if Garibaldi ceased from further attacks on the 
continental dominions of King Francis, he would be allowed freely to pass 
through them in order to attack the States of the Pope; that the Gari- 
baldian forces would be supplied with provisions by the King d wing the 
whole of their march; be imme- 





that a sum of 3,000,000 of ducats would b 
diately paid to Garibaldi from the royal treasury, and that a contingent of 
50,000 men would be contributed by Naples to the Italian army in the 
event of a war with Austria.” 

These proposals, he adds, were in Garibaldi’s hands, and would be 
published without delay. 

The latest information from Naples 
warded by telegraph. 

“* Naples, September 11.—The tranquillity of the city has not been dis- 
turbed, and the same enthusiam still prevails. The Elmo and the other 
forts have surrendered, The English admiral has paid a visit to Garibaldi, 

wor being 

asion, the Sardinian fleet fired a salute of seventeeen 

guns in honour of » Dictator. The Neapolitan fleet has been delivered 

by Garibaldi to the Sardinian admiral. The Sardinian troops disembarked 
yesterday by order of the Dictator. 

“It is said that the King, in leaving Naples, ordered the bombardment 
of the town and the burning of the Royal castle. It is even asserted that 
the original of that order has been found. A report is also current thet the 
King will quit Gaeta with his army of 30,000 men, and will join General 
Lamorici¢re. The King has formed a new Royalist Ministry, the members 
of which are—Caselli, Canofari, Gerolamo, and Ulloa. The Austrian, Rus- 
sian, Prussian, and Spanish Ministers, and the Papal Nuncio, have fo 
the King to Gaeta. 

“The whole army of Garibaldi will arrive at Naples in four days, and, 
with the insurrectional bands, the total force will be raised to 80,000 men, 
The revolution is everywhere triumphant. It is said that the Dictator is 
about to march to Umbria. The Bixio and Medici brigades have just ar- 
rived in the port. 

‘** Baron Brenier has not protested against the disembarkation o! 

troops, 
‘“A proclamation of Garibaldi to the Neapolitans, issued yesterday, has 
been published. Garibaldi, in this gees says that the annexation 
will be effeeted when he will be able to proclaim it from the top of the 
Quirinal.”’ 
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THE PRINCK OF WALES'S TOUR. 

Some further accounts of the reception of the Prince of Wales at Mon- 
treal may prove acceptable, although somewhat late, 

The Prince on landing was met by the members of the Canadian Go- 
vernment, the Mayor and Council of Montreal, the Consuls, and the 
Commander-in-chief. The Mayor presented an address to which the 
Prince made this reply— 

‘“* Gentlemen-—The address you have just presented to me, in which you 
proclaim your loyalty to the (Qneen ond sthuchanest to the British Crown, 
demands my warmest acknowledgments 

** The impression made upon me by the kind and cordial reception which 
has been aceorded to me on this first visit to Canada can never fade from my 
mind; and deeply will the Queen be gratified by the proof which it affords, 
that the interest which she takes in the welfare of this portion of her em- 
pire, and which she has been anxious to mark by my presence among you, is 
met on their part by feelings of affectionate devotion to herself and family. 

“Por myself I rejoice at the opportunity which has been afforded me of 
visiting this city—a great emporium of the trade of Canada—and whose 
growing prosperity offers so striking an example of what may be effected by 
energy and enterprise under the influence of free institutions, 

“ That this prosperity may be still further enlarged is my earnest hope ; 
and there can be little doubt that by the completion of that stupendous 
monument of engineering skill and labonr which I have come in the name 
of the Queen to inaugurate, new sources of wealth will be wed to your 
citizens and to the country, new el-ments of power developed, and new links 
forged to bind together in peaceful eodperations the exertions of a wide 
spread and rapidiy increasing population.” 

Among those present also were a detachment of Boston Fusiliers, con- 
sisting of several “well dressed and well drilled companies,” who had 
come to do honour to the Prince; and also the Montreal Volunteer 
Cavalry, “and better troops it would be difficult to see.” After the 






| address the Prince was escorted to his temporary home at the house of 


Mr. Rose, Commissioner of Public Works, with all due ceremony, the 
chief figure in a stately procession. But the Legislative Assembty, 
strange to say, would not walk in the procession, Neither would they 
do so at Quebec. 

Bat the Prince had no sooner got home than he was carried off agair, 
and in succession he opened the Montreal Exhibition—somewhat prema- 
turely —and then the grand bridge which bears his mother’s name. This 
bridge has well been styled the greatest engineering work in the whole 
world; five times longer and bigger than the biggest bridge ever yet 
constructed. 

** Its total length is very nearly two miles (9500 feet); ita height from 
the water little over 100 feet. i 1 









It is com posed of 25 tubes j sined in lengths 
of two tubes, each about 270 feet, with a centre one of 330 at the highest 
part above the river. ‘ight of iron it is very little over a ton per foot 
in length (the lightest bridge of its kind ever made with the same s rength), 
and the construction and expansion of the whole make a difference in its 
length between summer and winter of more than 10 feet, which is ofcourse, 
The piers, which ere 24 in num- 


properly allowed for in its const 
3,000,009 cubic feet of masonry, were formed by 











struction. 
ber, and conain some ’ 
forcing down coffer dams of wood in the exact places where the foundations 
were to be laid, then driving rows of piles round these, aud filling in between 
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the two with wads of clay, forced down till they were watertight. The water 
inside the coffer-dam was then pumped out by steam pumps, and the work 
of clearing out the gravel and mud, and laying the masonry down on the 
very rock, commenced. Quicksands let in the water to such an extent that 
no pumps could keep the coffer-dams empty, and tiers upon tiers of piles had 
to be driven all round them till the subterranean communication was cut off 
at last. At other times huge boulders were in the way, and divers had to be 
employed for months in the bed of the river securing chains to these rough 
masses before they could be hooked up and taken away. When all was 
clear and progressing well the mere force of the swift current would 
sometimes destroy the dams, and masses of floating ice in one short 
winter’s day laid waste the labour of a whole summer. It may give your 
readers some idea of the varied and overwhelming nature of the obstacles 
contended against, when I state that some piers were destroyed by ice and 
pce as often as six or seven times year after year, and that on 

ie average of the whole twenty-four piers the works of each one were ac- 
tually destroyed thrice. Only the genius of Stephenson and Ross, and only 
the unconquerable nerve and readiness of Mr. Hodges, to whom the entire 
work of the building was intrusted, could have overcome such obstacles, and 
persevered in the face of such apparently hopeless reverses. At last the piers 
got above water, and were faced towards the set of the current with a long 
massive wedge of granite masonry, strong and sharp enough to divide even 
the icefields of the St. Lawrence. Gradually, and only working in the sum- 
mer, they were built to the required height, and then the labour of con- 
structing the tubes commenced. The dangerous rapidity of the stream made 
it impossible that the tubes could be built on shore, floated out on rafts, and 
then raised to their positions in one piece, as was the case with the bridge at 
Menai. So the whole tube was first actually built in England, and sent out 
piecemeal, with every plate bar and angle iron numbered with such minute 
exactness that, as far as putting together was concerned, there was no more 
difficulty than with a child’s toy. Thus, with the assistance of a temporary | 


t 


scaffolding, stretched between the piers, tube after tube was slowly built 


across to the centre, where the great span of 350 feet comes. As may be 
imagined, the work of building this across with no supports from below 
presented a series of engineering difficulties, such as have never yet been 


encountered in any piece of ironwork that was ever put together.” 
The Prince of Wales laid the “last stone” of the bridge, and clenched 
the last, a silver rivet. 


‘* The ceremony was nothing to describe, though it would have made a 


fine picture. The two workmen wielding their tremendous hammers with 
a din that was awful, the rich uniforms of the Prince and suite, half-hidden 


in the gloom, and softened down by the wreaths of thick wood-smoke which 
curled from the funnel of the engine in the background—the little glimpse 
through the opening into the bright sunlight, the St. Lawrence far be- 


neath—the flaunting decorations and shining roofs of Montreal beyond the 
river—all made a striking subject for a picture. The Prince turned a look 
of humorous inquiry on the b 

riveting going forward, which said, as plainly as look could speak, ‘ I shall 
never be able to use those hammers that way.’ His turnsoon came. The 
last iron rivets were fixed, and the last of all, a silver one, was inserted. 
The Prince took the hammer, and, heavy as it was, prepared to wield it 
stoutly—of course, with the wrong or big end foremost, which any one but a 
professional smith would think was the right one to use. He laughed, and 
rectified the mistake when pointed out. Mr. Hodges adjusted the silver 


knob, and with some stout, sounding blows, the Prince finished the last rivet 


in the Victoria Bridge.’’ 

Then the train carried the party to the other side of the river, where 
“Mr. Blackwell, in the name of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, 
presented the Prince with a beautiful gold medal, executed by Wyon, 


commemorative of the occasion. ‘The suite were presented with similar 


ones, but in silver.’’ 

The car then returned to one of the workshops of the Company, where 
lunch was caten, and where the Prince made a speech to the railway 
workpeople. In the evening Montreal illuminated, and the Prince drove 
out incognito, but was recognized, followed, and cheered. 

The railway workmen handed to the Prince a bronze medal for the 
Queen, and the Prince thanked them in the following terms— 

‘“* Gentlemen—I accept with peculiar pleasure an address of artisans and 


working men, who have, by the sweat of their brow and skilled labour of 


many a hard day’s toil, contributed to erect this monument to the greatness 
of their country—a structure scarcely less honourable to the hands which 
constructed it than to the minds which conceived it. I mourn with you 
the loss of Robert Stephenson. In your regrets, you bring to mind that it 
was from your class that his eminent father sprung—let me further remind 
you that England opens to all her sons the prospect of success to genius, 
combined with honest industry. All cannot attain the prize, but all may 
strive for it, and in this race victory is not to the wealthy or the powerful, 
but to him whom God has given intellect, and has implanted in the heart 
the moral qualities which are required to constitute true greatness. I con- 
gratulate you upon the completion of your work, and earnestly hope it may 
prosper ; and to you who have raised it to its present grandeur, and to your 
families, I heartily wish every happiness.” 

On the evening of the 27th ultimo, there was a grand ball at Montreal ; 
it was held in a building erected for the special purpose, and was at- 
tended by 6000 persons, The Prince and his suite arrived at ten 
o'clock, and the Prince opened the ball with Mrs. John Young; Lady 
Franklin, General Williams (of Kars), and the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Chandos were present. The Prince stood up in twenty dances, omit- 
ting only one, and returned at four o’clock in the morning. 

On Tuesday, the 28th, the Prince and suite proceeded by train to Dick- 
son’s Landing, up the St. Lawrence, returning by boat, andrunning all the 
rapids, in time to attend the musical festival at Montreal in the evening. 
One hundred and fifty performers took part in it. Over 8000 persons were 
in attendance, and the performance lasted five hours. The Prince was 
greeted with great enthusiasm. Lady Franklin was present. On the 30th, 
the Prince paid a visit to St. Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, and other places, re- 
ceived and answered addresses, and returned to Montreal in the evening. 
At Sherbrooke he created the greatest enthusiasm among the people by re- 
mitting the sentence of a naval court-martial passed many years ago upon 
aman named Felton, and restoring him to his former rank of signal mid- 
shipman, which he held on board Nelson’s flag-ship at the battle of 
Trafalgar. On the 31st, the Prince left for Ottawa. ‘The passage up the 
Ottawa river is reported to have been very pleasant, in spite of occasional 
showers. Every village along the banks of the river was decorated with 
flags, and the population fired salutes and rung bells in his honour. At the 
mouth of Gatineana river, two miles below the City of Ottawa, his Royal 
Highneess’s boat was met by six steamers dressed with flags and banners and 
crowded with passengers. He was also met by the novel sight of a flotilla of 
150 bark canoes, manned by 1200 lumber men, who closed up in two lines 
and escorted him to the city as an aquatic procession. Two thousand per- 
sons were assembled at the landing place. When his Royal Highness 


landed the enthusiasm became wonderful. The mayor presented an address, 
but a sudden shower coming on spoiled the effect of the ceremony. The 


uke of Neweastle as he saw the process of 








Prince entered the town in a close carriage, escorted by volunteer cavalry. 
the streets were decorated and beautiful arches erected. On the lst instant 
his Royal Highness laid the corner stone of the new Parliament Builgj 
at Ottawa. The weather was fine, and immense crowds were P 
The Prince afterwards went down toatimber shoot, on a raft, and then 
went in a canoe to witness the canoe races of the lumbermen and Indians, 

The greatest activity prevails at New York among those who intend to 
aid in rendering homage to the Prince. Great preparations are a} 
under weigh, and they have been undertaken by gentlemen who wil] 
hesitate at any expense necessary to invest the occasion with an interes 
worthy of its died. As announced, he will only remain three days in Ney 
York. 


Che Metropolis. 

A general Court of Proprietors was held at the East India-house op 
Wednesday, when Mr. Erie Carrington Smith was elected a Director of 
the East India Company, vice Major Moore, deceased. 

Mr. Smiles, the biographer of George Stephenson, applied to the Cong 
of Common Council on Thursday, for leave to search the Co 
records relative to Sir Hugh Myddleton and the construction of the Ney 
River in the Reign of James I. Mr. Smiles is preparing a biography of 
Myddleton ; the permission was unanimously granted. 

The Bishop of London, on Thursday, licensed the Reverend Johg 
George Henry Hill, M.A., Brother of St. Katharine’s Hospital, Regents 
Park, to be Curate in sole charge of St. Philip’s parish, until Mr. Bonwell’s 
application for ** leave to appeal ” to the Judicial Committee of the Py 
Council against the sentence of deprivation, recently passed upon him by 
the learned Judge ofthe Court of Arches, has been heard and determined, 
The Judge directed that the application must be made to the Judicial 
Committee at the commencement of Michaelmas term, early in No 
vember. The Bishop of London, accompanied by the new Curate, visited 
the parish in the afternoon. 





A clue has been found to the Stepney murder; two men, Walter and 
George Mullins are in custody; the inquest has been resumed ; and both 
the men have been examined at the Thames Police Court. From the state. 
ments made at the inquest and before Mr. Selfe the following facts are 
together. Mrs. Emsley was murdered on the 13th of August. On the 
morning of that day she received a cheque for 10/7, from the firm of Picker 
ing and Caryer; this cheque was, amongst other things, missing when the 
police searched the house on the discovery of the murder; and the police, 
suspecting that this cheque had been stolen by the murderer, have made 
special efforts to trace it out. On Saturday a man named Mullins, formerly 
a detective, informed the police that he suspected Walter Ems to be the 
murderer: ‘on that morning he had seen Emms leave his house about 
half-past eight o’clock, walk stealthinly to a ruined shed at some distanes, 
and remove into his house a large parcel; and, again leaving 
the house, had carried a small parcel to a little washhouse adjoining.” 
On this information the police went to Emms’s premises. Inspector Thornton 
gave this account of their proceedings. ‘‘On our arriving at the brickfield, 
Mullins took us by a rather circuitous route, and showed us, from a little 
distance, the position..of the house, washhouse, and shed. As we wen 

assing over a fence we saw Emms, in company with another man. Emus 
iad not then perceived us. We had intended to go round to the proper en- 
trance to Emms’s house, but seeing Emms at a little distance, we thought it 
prudent to approach and break the matter to him; Mullins, at our request, 
keeping away for a time in the background. We passed through ano 
ing in a fence, and, going to Emms, we asked if he could speak to us fora 
moment privately. He thereupon left the person with whom he was talk 
ing. We then told him we were police officers (he appeared to know Ser 
geant Tanner, and perhaps me too); that we had received information from 
a person (not disclosing then the name of our informant), who was on the 
spot, to the eflect that he was seen coming out of his house about half-past 
eight on Saturday morning going to the ruined shed in the field, returning 
thence with a parcel, and then, after remaining in his house a few minutes, 
going to the washhouse with a smaller parcel which he left there, and re 
turned to his house empty handed. With an air of apparent truthfulness 
he denied that statement, and said that he had not been in the ruin since 
last Saturday week, that he then went there to take or fetch some bottles, 
and that he was not out of bed until half-past nine on Saturday morning. 
1 then told him, as he denied the statement, that it would be necessary for 
us to search his place. He replied that we were welcome to do that 
at any time, adding that, in order to test the truth of what he had 
said, we might go and see his wife, and ask her as to the time 
when he left his house on Saturday morning, which, to the bet 
of his belief, was nearly ten o'clock, he being unwell that morning. 
Mullins had stated to us that he had seen Emms leave his house at half-past 
eight on Saturday morning. Tanner, accompanied by Thomas, went 
saw his wife, leaving me in the field with Emms. On returning they 
they had seen Mrs. Emms and had searched the house, but had found n0- 
thing. Emms appeared to be suffering from illness, and I thought at the 
time it would not be desirable to confront him with Mullins. Mullins t 
this time was seen coming in the direction in which we stood, and I sent 
Tanner to keep him away and to tell him that we did not then want Emms 
to know our informant. Tanner and Mullins went towards the washhous, 
and held conversation. Something occurred which Tanner commun 
to Thomas, and Thomas went into the washhouse, and returned with my 
cel to where Emms and I stood. Holding the parcel up, Thomas said @ 
Emms, ‘ What is this; who put this in the washhouse; what does it com 
tain?’ Emms said, ‘I don’t know; what is it; and who put it there? 
The parcel was opened by Thomas in the presence of Emms, and was f 
to contain three or four teaspoons, a German silver tablespoon, two lenses, 
some blotting-paper, portions of a newspaper, and a piece of paper folded 
up, which latter Thomas handed to me in the presence of Emms. 
opened it Emms said, ‘Good God! that is Pickermg's check ;’ or words to 
that effect. I don’t remember the exact words he used, but I believe he said 
it was the check Mrs, Emsley received on the day she was murdered, : 
ding, ‘Good God! what can this mean? it is a wicked and base plot. The 
parcel found in the washhouse was partly tied round with a piece of shoe- 
maker’s waxend, and partly by a piece of tape resembling a pocket, apron, 
or petticoat string. ‘Tanner, Thomas and I then held a consultation, ao 
we came to the conclusion that it was our duty to take both Emms and Siu! 
lins into custody.” - 

Sergeant Tanner threw more light upon the circumstances. He said 
‘‘T then told him I would arrange to send a sergeant for him on Sunday 
morning, if he would remain at home, and I took his address, 17, akham 
Street, Chelsea. He said on parting with me—‘ Now, don’t go without a 
and I will behave well to you if it all comes offright.’ (Sewsation.) Ts! 
to him, * You know I have reduced your statement to writing, and you wo 
call on me to produce it any time. No advantage will be taken of — . 
jormation ; I hope you think we are above that.’ (The witness, then, 
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qe _" . 
terms as Inspector Thornton had used, related how Mullins 
or pele mafic anied oom to the brickfield, and the conversation 
nl with Emms.) He continued to say—Emms, having referred us to his 
wifeas to the time he got up on Saturday morning, I went and saw her, and 
she told me her husband did not rise that (Saturday) morning until nine 
o'clock, being unwell, and that most assuredly he was not out of the house 
until ten. The daughter also corroborated that statement.” After stating 
that the first search in the washhouse was fruitless, witness continued—* As I 
was communicating that to Inspector Thornton and Emms, who were stand- 
ing together in the middle of the field, Mullins appeared in the background, 
about fifty yards ~~ I a sent a engage _ r Same angen Cy on meet- 
ee hi eaid, ‘ You have not half search at place. e,’ meaning 
ig ade ‘ had her back to you all the while. Come with me, and I'll 
show you where I mean he went and put the thing.’ Isaid, ‘ No, not now ; 
Emms does not know that you are our informant, and we don’t want him to 
know. We walked along towards the shed adjoining Emms’s house, and 
stopped ebout four yards in front of the door, He (Mullins) said, * Look 
— go in there, pull down that—— slab, and turn up those bricks— 
(Sensation) —pointing toa slab that lay against the wall on the right of the 
doorway. I told Thomas to go and ~ down the slab in question, which he 
did, and I saw him find a parcel. teld Mullins to go away and wait for 
me at the Rising Sun (a tavern in the neighbourhood). I joined Inspector 
Thornton and Emms : the = omg! of the a, Thomas ume to - with 
the parcel and asked mms w hat it was, and who put it in the washouse. 
id he did not know. Thomas took out a piece of folded paper from 
peor snd of the parcel, and handed it 44 Inspector Tusmiee ; and 
as the latter opened it, Emms said, ‘Good Heavens! It is Pickering's 
check, which was paid to we ~ a - oe “* mee eS don’t 
dit; this is a wicked, foul plot.’ I was then desired by Thornton 
saee Molline back, which I did ; and on our way back Mullins said, 
« Have you found ares mm a ‘ ag some hea found a pow | 
ich he (Mullins) rubbed his hands as if with pleasure, and asked, 
: Wigene bol any 3s ory A papeen.) I eu ; - Be say 
} en. I was desired to take him to the station, which id. There 
ire him to take off his shoes, and I found one of them was tied with a 
piece of string ng i 4 a — by a ——— - 
ntly, and which I compared with the waxed string with which the 
pare was coed a found = they me | —_ onpenaie, 
then proceeded, with Thornton and Thomas, to 33, Barnsley Street, anc 
there, - a back room on the ground-floor, occupied by Mullins, and given 
him as his address at the —_. I found a = of 1 which exactly cor- 
ee with that partly used in tying up the parcel.” 
the ba ediconen meni corroborated the previous evidence 
so far as he was concerned. Inspector Thornton produced the hammer 
found at Mullins’s lodging. It was an ey such as is used by slaters, 
and was both a hammer and a chisel. The inspector said it was known 
that Mullins always carried about with him a hammer of that de- 
scription. 

— is, it appears, a respectable man, and has been in the same situa- 
tion for eighteen years, and he was remanded on bail; Mullins has been 
remanded and sent to prison. 

John Dinmore, of 34, Parry Street, Plumstead, recently employed at the 
Armstrong gun factories in the Royal Arsenal, appeared before the Wool- 
wich-Magistrate to answer a summons taken out at the instance of Captain 
Elliott, commanding the 5th company, 2d battalion, of Royal hese Vo- 
— poly es charging bg ee that he, being a member s the 

id corps and having ceased to be employed in the Royal Arsenal, had 
neglected to pay the arrears of his extenigtion as such seaaben, in breach 
+ —< ent -_ eee = _ statute, the amount now due being 

. Os. 6d. From the evidence of Captain Elliott and Company-Sergeant 
Riddiford it appeared that the defendant was a member of ip enon, and 
had signed an agreement to pay for the uniform with which he had been 
supplied by weekly instalments of ls. 6¢. ‘The defendant had subsequently 
been disc from the gun factories, and had sent back his uniform, re- 
fusing to pay the balance due for it. If the uniform had been returned in 
good order the defendant would have been allowed a consideration, but, as 
the clothing was perforated with bayonct thrusts and otherwise damaged, it 
= mae al In reply = > Magistrate it was stated, that the defendant 
still remained a member of the corps, as he had not given fourteen days’ 
notice of his intention to leave, as required by the regulations. Mr, Traill 
said the ease certainly involved a point which at the present time it would 
be a> i. as the provisions of the Act 44th 
George III., chap. 564, he found that if a Volunteer ceased to be a member 
the Act did not bear upon the case, and the only remedy would be by an 
action in the County Court. It appeared, however, that the defendant had 
not left the corps, and therefore there was one clause of the Act named 
which would settle the point. This clause provided that if any person en- 
ppead Sanit ina rae Volunteer corps, and refused or neglected 

pay the money required to be subscribed, or the fines inflicted in accord- 
Fk mph rules of the a then it oo be lawful to summon such 

rt before a magistrate, who on proof of the circumstances could order 
payment of double the amount due, ona issue a distress warrant in seven 
days to enforce parent, the money being placed to the funds of the corps. 
He (Mr, Trail) s ould, therefore, order the defendant to pay double the 
amount he owed to the peeing 9. ls., and costs, but would recommend 
fi a ene should be arrived at between the parties. The de- 
fendant said he had no goods upon which a distress could be levied. Mr. 
pam pee that, in default, one clause of the Act gave him power to 
prisonment, 

P Sthnine Simpson has been remanded by the Worship Street Magistrate 
ths ting off a woman snose. The story is horrible. The poor victim of 
b outrage, Mrs. Atkins, told it herself in the Police Court, sobbing 
reer all the time, and still in danger of losing her life. She said— 
ve in Dorchester Street, Spitalfields, and at one o’clock of the day, 
hen this occurred, I came downstairs to shake a small carpet, and the 
= came to me and asked me how to I came to be with her husband 
thing tose, Vek het T did oe ne ee en 
A is é x J ~ i ° ALLCC 
feet ins vile that she could lay her tongue to, to which I answered 
eunbeh tae married woman. She upon that spat in my face, for which I 
. her face, went into the passage, and said no more. She followed 
right ape nothing, but came before me suddenly, and then bit my nose 
Po ofl. Iwas taken to the hospital directly, and have remained there 
full ae Two persons were present when she did this. I bled fright- 
po thie ered the greatest pain, and am going back to the hospital as soon 
on tall mination is over.’ It was clearly proved that Mrs. Atkins did 
to Simpson’s husband. ‘Ihe wretch has been punished on some 
Sieben beat hee an — and ao husband had sepa- 

of her biting propensitics, 


the ey Welstan Dixie, of the Conservative Club, has been fined 20s. by 
ly, borough Street Magistrate for being found in a drunken and dis- 
Y Scate in Albemarle Street at one in the morning. 





The Earl of Kingston has been summoned for the non-payment of cab 
fares. During his examination, he behaved most insolently to Mr. Paynter 
the Magistrate, who bore it with dignity, and rebuked the Peer who de- 
grades his order with a just severity. 


Provincial. 

Mr. Divett, the Liberal Member for Exeter, having signified his inten- 
tion of shortly retiring from the representation of this city, two candi- 
dates for the scat have already appeared—namely, Mr. Alfred Seymour, 
brother of Mr, D. Seymour, M.P. for Poole, and Major Porter, R.E. The 
former comes forward on Liberal principles, and the latter is a Conserva- 
tive and a stanch supporter of Lord Derby. Major Porter has already 
addressed his partisans. 





Lord Wodehouse, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign affairs, has 
been present at a public meeting at Wymondham, near Norwich, to aid 
in forming a local volunteer company. The meeting was well attended 
by local magnates and tenant-farmers, Lord Wodehouse came forwaxd 
to stir up the natives. He said— 

Many persons still felt some objection to joining these corps, under the 
idea that it was calling upon them todo something out of their usual 
sphere, and to undergo inconveniences which they were not bound to sub- 
ject themselves to. He thought a moment's reflection would show any one 
that this movement was precisely in accordance with the general character 
of our institutions. There is not one of us who is not called upon every day 
to submit to considerable personal inconvenience in order to carry on what 
is in fact the Government of the country. Many gentlemen present acted 
in various positions of responsibility—either as overseers or as guardiaus of 
the poor, or as unpaid magistrates—all of them offices for which no remu- 
neration was received, and which were discharged for the general benctit of 
the public, because it is the characteristic of Englishmen that they manage 
theirown concerns, This Volunteer movement is based on the same idea— 
namely, that though it might be personally inconvenient, and even expen- 
sive to us to discharge these local offices in our several counties, we are 
bound to undertake those oflices ; so are we also bound to undergo some per- 
sonal inconvenience and expense in assisting in the defence of our country. 
Every man is quite as much bound to contribute to the defence of his coun- 
try as he is bound to perform any other duty which might devolve on a 
citizen. One of the first principles on which any society could be based, is 
that each man should do his best in the defence of the country. In other 

arts of the world, this is effected by the personal contributions of the in- 
iabitants for the maintenance of an enormous standing army. ‘The prin- 
ciple of our constitution has always, however, been opposed to the main- 
tenance of a large standing army. He hoped that that principle 
would always be adhered to; but, then, if we do not have a large 
standing army, we must, as reasonable men, provide in some other way a 
foree which would be sufficient to place us in safety, so that we 
wight have no fear of any events either at home or abroad. He should say 
nothing, after all that had been said by so many having far greater xutho- 
rity than himself, as to the purely defensive character of the Volunteer 
movement, but it must be acknowledged—and it is one of the advantages of 
the movement—that there is nothing in it offensive to any nation what- 
ever. Itis simply a movement which shows that we were determined to 
place ourselves in such a position that we should be enabled to take our 
own course, without having regard to anything but that which we believed 
to be to the advantage of the country and the promotion of general peace 
and tranquillity throughout the world. (Applause.) There are two as- 
pects in which this movement might be regarded, both of them very ad- 
vantageous to it. In the first place it provides for the defence of the coun- 
try ; and secondly—what is of no inconsiderable importance—it affords a 
healthy and useful recreation to all classes. We were in want in this coun- 
try of something which should bring different classes of society together, by 
engaging them in some common object which was at the same time useful 
and agreeable, and such a means of social intercourse and recreation was 
provided by Volunteer corps. There is no one who began to practice riile- 
shooting who would not find it extremely amusing and attractive; a man 
felt that he was acquiring an art which some day or other might be useful, 
and which at any rate could do him no harm to learn,” 

Lord Wodehouse offered a donation of 507. and an annual subscription 
of 5/.; it was resolved to form a company ; some fifty persons joined on 
the spot, and 250/. were subscribed. 

Lord Stanley was present at the annual dinner of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Agricultural Socicty, at Bolton, on Wednesday. Addressing 
the auditory in response to a toast, he explained his own and his father's 
views on the Volunteer movement— 

** T do not know if many of those whom I have now the pleasure to ad- 
dress were present at the Knowsley Review. If they were I hope they cn- 
joyed the sight; but of this I am sure, that no one of the vast concourse 
there assembled can have enjoyed it half so much as he by whose invitation 
some 150,000 of his neighbours came to pay him the compliment of a visit 
at home. Perhaps you will allow me to express a hope that with that mar- 
vellous display of patriotic feeling which has been witnessed in this country 
during the present year, the Volunteer movement will not die away when 
the memory of the circumstances that gave it birth begins to fade, but that 
it will become a permanent part of the institutions of this country. I be- 
lieve it has done more than any increase of the regular army souttiy could 
have done to elevate the position of England among the nations of Europe ; 
and I think so for this reason, that it has shown to every foreign population 
and to every foreign prince, that in this country, however it may be clse- 
where, the Government and the nation are one—(Cheers)—and that who- 
ever contends with England has to do not merely with an army, but with 
the united nation in arms, It is a purely defensive movement. It ha: in 
it nothing of aggression. It can cause no fear, no jealousy, in any foreign 
country. And it is nothing new. It is only what our fathers under simi- 
lar circumstances did before us. It is only a practical recognition of the 
sound old principle that, in case of emergency, in case of invasion or danger 
of invasion, the state has a right to the services of every able-bodied man. 
We cannot have great reviews and great Volunteer demonstrations every 
week or every month in the year, and it is not desirable on many accounts 
that we should; but there is one kind of Volunteer demonstration which we 
may have very often, and with comparatively little trouble—I mean these 
shooting matches, which are very common abroad, of which the first ex- 
ample in this country was set at Wimbledon, and which I hope before long 
we shall see introduced into every county in England. I hope that they 
will take a place among our national amusements, for they are an amuse- 
ment, as well as a means of military discipline; and I hope that we shall 
see one, at least, in every county in England, and if that is to be the ease, I 
am sure that Lancashire won't be left behind. I have wandered a little 
from the subject; my only excuse is, that in talking to you about Volun- 
teers, I have been referring to that subject which I know has for some time 
past been foremost in my father’s mind.” 
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At the annual mecting of the Stow-on-the- Wold and Chipping Norton 


Agricultural Association, held at Chipping Norton cn Thursday, Mr. | 


Henley, responding to the toast, “the Members of the county,” defined 
the relation between a Member and his constituents— 


“The men you have sent to Parliament have not been sent as delegates | 


| 
| 


for this or that part of the country, but as representatives of the whole | 


people of the United Kingdom, and it is our duty as well as our privilege 
and pleasure to endeavour as far as we are able to fulfil tae great and im- 

ortant trust confided to us. It is most essential that we should regard the 

unctions reposed in us with no narrow or circumscribed view. We are not 
the representatives of this country alone, but we have intrusted to us the 
interests of an immense empire. Our language, our people, and the spirit 
of our laws are day by day forcing themselves into the remotest corners of 
the world. Our commerce paves the way; the spirit of freedom follows 
close upon the footsteps of the spirit of commerce, and it must be deeply 
gratifying to us as a nation to sce that in all quarters of the globe, wherever 
amelioration takes place, that amelioration is founded on the example of 
this country. 
it ought to make us necessarily thoughtful. 
do not abuse our privileges and allow freedom to degenerate into licence. 

The Sparkenhoe Farmers’ Club held its annual feast at Atherstone on 
Wednesday. Mr. Adderley, Mr. Newdegate, Earl Howe, Lord Berners 
were the guests, and Lord Curzon occupied the chair. Mr. Newdegate, 
in his speech, agreed with Mr, Hardy and Mr. Roebuck in vindicating 
the House of Commons from the charge of doing nothing. 

The business of legislation during the session had been very much akin 
to the farmers’ season. It had been an unkindly session; the weeds of 
legislation had grown apace, and the soil was somewhat unkindly. They 
had, however, been hoeing and scutiling to some purpose. They had been 
drilling away, and if they had not bee able to produce an abundant crop of 
legislation, they had at least avoided acts of rashness such as he had 
alluded to, and measures which it was quite possible would have brought 
forth bad fruits hereafter. When they considered how the House of Com- 
mons is composed; that it has to deal with all classes of opinion, and with 
every possible topic, they would see that any one would form a very erro- 
neous Judgment on the matter if they thought all the time of the House of 
Commons is wasted which is not occupied in forwarding bills. 
sift public opinion, and he trusted that they did doso, He would not say that 
they should have failed completely in their duty without the assists f 
the House of Lords, but they had showed during the session that they could 
submit to correction when they knew there was due occasion for its adminis- 
tration. They had, however, passed some useful measures during the 
session, while they had properly avoided bad ones. The Roman Catholic 
Charities Bill had, after an immense amount of Iabour, of which he had 
taken his share, passed. That measure wes a message of peace and goodwill 
towards their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. They had opened the 
courts of England for the administration of all Roman Catholic trust pro- 
perty; and, though a member of the Protestant Church of England, he 
rejoiced that they had almost strained the law to meet their wishes and 


We ought to take eare that we 
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| dues upon goods imported or exported, as well as quay dues, char ~ 


(Cheers.) Doubtless, that is something to be proud of, but | 


ter for Foreign Affairs at Paris it is expressly stated that the 
of this article secure for French vessels trading between the two 
tries not only the same immunities, privileges, and advanta c8 


| fee in the ports of the United Kingdom by its own vessels, but ikewise 


all those various, special, and private local exemptions which, in many 
them, are made in favour of vessels belonging to them or to their rempenie 


corporations. 3. In the port of Newcastle there are exacted severg} to > 


wn 


ballast, &e., from which vessels belonging to freemen, and goods carried 
them, are exempted, but which, notwithstanding the treaty between the t 
countries, still continue to be levied upon French vessels and their egy, “ 
It has consequently become my duty,”’ says M. de Pianelli, “ in accordance 
with the instruetions of his Excellency the Minister, to claim of the hon 
ourable the corporation of Newcastle and River Tyne Commissioners in the 
name and on behalf of my Government, the concession to the French 
sels and their cargoes of a full and equal participation with the freemen ef 
Newcastle, and the most privileged vessels, in all such local privileges im 
munities, and exemptions.” oe 
The effect of this 10th article in the treaty will be to place the French 


| shipowner sending his vessei into the Tyne to coal upon the same terms 


as the freemen of Newcastle, and protect him, upon a vessel worth 
1000/., to the extent of 50/. a year upon the voyages to Havre or Rouen 
over the British shipowners trading with those ports who are not fry. 
men of Newcastle. Another privilege a French vessel has over an Eng. 


| lish vessel, whether belonging to freemen or not, in a British port, js 


They had to | 


obtain for Roman Catholics privileges to which all classes of her Majesty’s | 


subjects ought to be entitled. In acting in that way he believed that they 
had shown the same love of freedom, the same spirit of nationality, as that 
which now burned brightly in Italy, and which, thank God, ever should, 
with undiminished lustre, in happy England. Let them, then, not under- 
‘value the House of Comimous as a deliberative assembly ; and when the 
ery of reform was heard, let them reflect that they were asked to reconstitute 
the model representative body of the world, and at the same time think of 
the troubles and the sufferings which other nations of Europe undergo in 


their attempts to obtain similar privileges. (C/eers.) 


Lord Lyttelton presided on Monday, at the Corn Exchange, Wolver- 
hampton, over the first public distribution of prizes and certificates 
awarded by the Society of Arts to successful candidates from South Staf 
fordshire. 

He spoke much and cloquently on the good effects of emulation and 
competition, and in praise of the system adopted by the Socicty of Arts. 

Lord Lyttelton also combated the notion, which he said widely prevailed, 
that these examinations were unfriendly to religious attainments on the part 
of the students. It must be borne in mind that th examinations were 
for limited attainments in certain branches of kuowledge, and had nothing 
to do with education in a larze sense. There was no school, no party, no 





3€ 








sect whatever in this country, deserving of the slightest notice whatever, | 





who questioned that education without religion was an absolute absur: 
a contradiction in terms. ‘To educate an immortal being without reference 
to his future state was not worth one single second of time. Moral disci- 
pline was the moral backbone of education. It would be an oceasion for 
extreme alarm if the growth ef the practice of competitive examinations 
were to induce a carelessness about religion; and he would urge upon the 
parent to see that religion had its due place in the instruction communicated 
in the schools to which they sent their children, and that religion and mo- 
rality received the respect which was their due from those per- 
sons in whose hands they placed their children’s education. He had net 
feared the alarming result he referred to as likely to proceed from the exa- 
minations of the Society of Arts in South Staflordshire, nor did he think 
there was reason for any one else to apprehend them. (C/es.) . 

At the opening of St. Edmund Day and Sunday Schools, Salisbury, 
last week, the Reverend Prebendary Fane took occasion to observe that 
the greatest impediment in the way of popular education was the irregu- 
larity of the children’s attendance. On entering school, the teacher had 
constantly to ask, ‘ Where is John Brown? * O, he’s gone with his 
father’s dinner.” “And where is Mary Smith?” ‘ O, she’s holding 
the baby.” “And where is James Smith?” “O, he ain't got no 
boots.” These were the three great curses with which a teacher had to 
contend. This statement was received with some laughter, but its truth 
appeared to be aamitted by all that had practical experience of the 
miatter, 




















Great excitement has been caused at Newcastle-on-Tyne in mercantile 
circles by a letter which has been sent to the Town Council by the 
French Consul in the port, with regard to a provision in the French 
treaty, never dreamt of by nine-tenths of the persons concerned in mer- 
cantile mattcrs on the Tyne. The substance of the letter addressed by 
MM. de Pianelli is— ‘ 

“1, The treaty between France and England, signed on the 23d of 
January last, provides, by Article 10, that ‘in all that relates to local treat- 
ment, the dues and charges in the ports, basins, docks, rez harbours, 





steads 





and rivers of the two countries, the privileges, favours, or advantages which 
are or shall be granted to national vessels without exception, or to 
the goods imported or exported in them, shall be equally granted to the 
vessels of the other country, and to the goods imported or exported 
2. In a despatch received from his Excellency the Minis- 


in them.’ 


that the crew of the French vessel is allowed to consume stores duty free 
in port, which an English vessel engaged in the same trade is not privi- 
leged to do. 

At a mecting of the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce, on Monday, g 
short conversation took place with reference to the contents of the letter 
addressed by M. de Pianclli to the corporation. The general opinion 
was that the immunities claimed by the Consul were exacting, and ought 
not to be conceded. Mr. Brockett said he would look into the matter: 
but he thought they should first see what steps the Council took, ne 
was afraid the Frenchmen had a bad case. There were no coals what. 
ever exempt from some ducs, by whomsoever shipped. They all paid 
the same duty, and the corporation received it. What the corporation 
did with it the Frenchmen had nothing to do with. 





The negotiations to obtain a renewed inquiry into the murder at Road 
have advanced another stage. Mr. Kent wrote on the 4th instant to Mr. 
Waddington, Under-Secretary for the Home Department, requesting an in. 
terview for the purpose of urging a public inquiry. Mr. Waddington, ing 
brief note, declined a personal interview with Mr. Kent, but suggested that 
any request should be submitted in writing. To that communication Mr, 
Kent forwarded the subjoined reply— 

** Road, Sept. 7, 

** Sir—In reply to your letter of the 5th instant, I have to regret that you could 
not sec it right to afford me an interview in reference to the murder of my child, as 
I was most anxious personally to assure you of my earnest desire that every facility 
should be afforded for a public and searching examination of myself and the whole 
household, 

“1 regret also to observe by the reports in the press that the Home Secretary sees 
a diffieulty in the way of granting a special commission for the purpose of such ex- 
amination. Itis suggested that the usual indemnity granted to witnesses giving 
evidence under a commission would prove an insuperable objection. I beg then- 
fore to say that, so far as myself and all over whom I have any control are con 
cerned, we would not only not claim, but repudiate any such indemnity, if by so 
dcing we could facilitate the granting of a special commission ; and I trust that after 
this intimation Sir George Lewis will reconsider his determination. 

* If he should still see a difficulty, in his way, I beg to say that I should at amy 
time be prepared to submit myself and my household to a voluntary examination bj 
the Chairman of our Quarter Sessions, or any other official whom Sir G. Lewis might 
nominate, 

** T would only add that I have received a request from Mr. Slack, a solicitor of 
Jath, to attend with my wife and family for separate examination at his private office, 
and he asserts that he has the sanction of the Home Office for doing so. I am sur 
you will see that in declining to comply with this request I am in no way acting ia 
opposition to the assurances I have given you. 

* 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





* II. Waddington, Esq.” “S$, S. Keyt. 

It is now, however, probable that an examination will take place befor 
Mr. Slack. Mr. Dunn has written to Mr, Slack on behalf of Mr, Kent, in 
which he says— 

‘“* Since your letter reached me, Mr. Kent has recived a further communi- 
ation from Mr. Waddington, from which I gather (although Mr. Wad- 
dington states that no directintimation tosuch effect has been received by him) 
that you have been entrusted by ‘the magistrates’ to make the inquiry 
you are now engaged in. If such be the case, perhaps you will at onee 
frankly inform me, and there will then be no longer any doubt as to whoar 
the ‘authorities’ to whom you have before referred. With them will rest 
the responsibility of the course you are pursuing. And in such event, with 
out expressing any opinion as to the propricty of that course, regard being 
had to all the circumstances, I have Mr. Kent's instructions to say thatu 
you should desire to put any questions to him or to Mrs. Kent, or te any 
members of his family or household, he will be prepared to receive yous 
Road. Ishall be happy to meet you there, and afford you every facility fer 
such purpose,” 

Mr. Slack has been directed by the Magistrates to invite Mr. Kent ant 
his family to be examined at Bath. 

















A Coroner's Jury at Stockport have found a verdict of wilful murder 
against, John Howard, seventy-six years of age. It seems that Mr. 
Howard took to drinking, and was drunk every evening from the Ist @ 
September to the day of her death, the 5th. One night she came home 
broke the windows, and turned her daughter out of doors, ‘The next mom- 
ing she was found in bed with her threat cut, and a knife beside her. But 
it also turned out on examination that she had been stunned by a blow from 
some heavy instrument. The case against the husband is strong. 

Thomas Herbert Irwin, a licutenant in the 31st Native Infantry, has 
been held to bail by the Sunderland magistrates on a charge of flingimg* 
boy from the pavement into the middle of the read, and thereby acm ~1 
ing his life. ‘The defence was put in by the prisoner's counsel. Irwin 
been for the last four years in the Indian campaign. When in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lucknow, he made the acquaintance of Miss Prior, and he wa 
in Sunderland as her guest at present, staying in Norfolk Street. Mn. 
Lewin and Miss Prior went into the ground opposite, where they had tom 
monstrate with this lad and others for pulling the trees down. 
then began to use very shocking language, and followed them 80 much that 
they had to go into the house and complain to his client. He went out 
got the boy by the neck, and did throw him off the kerb-stone into the row 
but not into the air; neither did he strike him. His client instructed him 
to say that he was as sorry as any man could possibly be, but he never e& 
pected that it would result in this serious accident to the boy—that he never 
intended to do more than shake him.” 

A preliminary inquiry instituted under a precept from the Bishop of Els, 
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at Newmarket, on Wednesday, before clerical commissioners spe- 
yal pene as to the conduct of the Reverend Joseph Peinstan, curate 
of Fordham, Cambridgeshire. The commission was issued at the instance 
of Mr. W. D. Gardner, of Fordham Abbey, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of the county. The charges alleged were lewdness and incontinency, 
brawling in church, and gaming, but after the examination of several wit- 
nesses the commissioners came to the conclusion that the evidence adduced 
before them was not sufficient, prima facie, to atford grounds for the insti- 
tution of further proceedings; an announcement received with loud cheers 
for Mr. Peinstan, and groans for Mr. D. Gardner. This is the second in- 
vestigation set on foot by Mr. Gardner into alleged misconduct of the Reve- 
rend Mr. Peinstan. On the last occasion he demanded an inquiry into the 
death of an infant of Mr. Peinstan’s. An inquest was consequently heid, 
but the Jury at once—after hearing the medical evidence—returned a ver- 
dict of “* Natural death,” and severely censured the conduct of Mr. Gardner. 
The war between Mr. Price and the Agapemone is over. The Reverend 
gentleman has pursued his wife with indefatigable zeal. He has traced her 
from place to place, and he has ultimately captured her at Salisbury. 


The Coroner's Jury, inquiring into the causes of the late railway accident 
at Helmshore sat on Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday. 


Two of the witnesses on Saturday incidentally made two curious state- | 


ments. Thomas Duckworth, cordwainer, : deposed that a guard or porter 
had taken rum and smoked a pipe with his party as the train was running 
from Ramsbottom to Helmshore. _ He was sober, however, and capable of 
attending to his duty. Nathaniel Grindrod, spindle-maker, said that a 
porter came to the door of his carriage and put in his head and a lamp, and 
said “ it was time for a small collection for having brought us so far safe 
on our way. He did not get anything.” From this witness we learn that 
many persons jumped out of the carriages as soon as they found them sliding 
back towards Manchester. John Ashworth, mechanic, said he was asleep in 
a first-class carriage, Where he had been placed by a porter at Salford. At 
Ramsbottom, “ I was in a first-class carriage, with a third-class ticket, and 
the porter came upon the step and awoke us, and said, ‘ Well, chaps, you 
look very snug here; you have managed it sweetly, having only third-class 
tickets; can ye do aught? I think vou should stand a glass,’ I gave him 


three halfpence, and three others gave him money.’’ This witness also | 


said—* I was in the carriage the coupling of which broke at Helmshore. I 
was in the compartment next to the coupling. 
shore before the snap, it was as much as could be said. The snap took place, 
as I thought, when the carriages rebounded in stopping.” 

The other witness was Mr. Cooper, the Salford station-master. He de- 
scribed the size of the trains and the time of starting. Borke, a porter, 
whose duty it was to look after the couplings and chains, said they were all 
right. Cooper specially cautioned the drivers and guards to be careful. 
The guards were competent persons. ‘* The second train was composed of 
asmaller class of carriages, and those used in the ordinary traffic. In the 
second train there were about seven of the Birkenhead Company’s carriages 
of ten borrowed on the Friday previously. In the first ieee these were 
sent to Bury empty, to the company’s workshops, and were there examined. 
It is true that the carriages were without lights. We do not find lights for 
excursion trains. The caution was not a special one because the train was 
along one. There were three breaks—one in front, one about the middle, 
and the third in the last carriage but three. They were not break-vans but 

nger carriages with breaks, worked from the outside. There was one 
of the breaks not under the care of a guard. That is frequently so. I 
never saw excursion trains with lights inside. They had all the proper side 
and tail lights. The curve would hide the second from the third when the 
accident occurred. Break-vans are not used for excursion trains, because 
the passengers do not varry luggage; but carriages with breaks are as efli- 
cient as vans with breaks. From my experince I should say the train of 
thirty-one carriages was perfectly safe as to size and weight, and two guards 
would be sufficient for such a train. It is an advantage when there are two 
guards only to have extra breaks, because a guard can work several breaks 
on an ineline.”’ 

Mr. Shaw, passenger superintendent, gave a full account of the excursion- 
trains, and described the measures taken to prevent accidents, He travelled 
with the second train— 

“T was in the carrtage about the tenth from the engine. When the train 
came to a stand at that point, it was the duty of the guards to get off and 
assist the passengers. Before doing so, it was their duty to release the 
break. Ifthe breaks were not released, the engine could not start, the two 

es themselves being sufficient to hold the train in case it remained to- 
peer Immediately after the train came to a stand, I felt, from the re- 
d of the ‘carriages, a slight shock, and then heard something snap. 

he carriage the coupling of which snapped was four or five carriages be- 
hind me, At that point I looked out, and saw Chippendale, the guard, on 
the platform. Chippendale said he thought a portion of the train had 
en loose and was moving back. 1 jumped out of the carriage instantly, 

and ran up to the engine in front. I ordered the first driver to detach his 
engine from the other one. I got upon the engine, and told him what had 
occurred, desired him to maké all the speed he could, and cross on to the 
other line leading down to Ramsbottom. We ran down the line, whistling 
alithe way. I had two objects in view—first, to get before the carriages 
on the other line, which had been detached, and, if possible, to reach a 
crossing which is about half a mile below the Helmshore station, and to stop 
them by means of our engine. My second object, providing we could not 
catch them before reaching the crossing, and so turn them on to the ether 
) Was to stop the other train which I expected to be following. We 


If we had stopped at Helm- | 





ran down the line about four hundred or five hundred yards, and I saw | 


the carriages in front of us, and I felt sure that my first purpose was 
about to succeed; but as I got a little nearer I observed some people on 
the line, and, getting nearer still, I found that the detached portion of 
the train had come to a stand. I stopped the engine before we got down 
to the wreck, and then saw that a collision bad taken place. 
We don't profess ever to put on more than thirty or thirty-one carriages to 
any one train. Newall’s break locks twelve wheels at once, and the ordi- 
‘ary break only four wheels. The breaks on this train to which the acci- 
t occurred were ordinary breaks. . . . . The fact that the last break in 


eee 


* train had three common carriages behind it is not in accordance with 
” rule, which says that the last carriage shall be a break yan; but I con- 


sider there was no danger in having three carriages attached behind the 
break, seeing that the 1 4 


break carriage was laden with passengers. Sup- 


the consequence of the collision, but, being a carriage full of passen- 

he @ result would have been the same as actually occurred. . . 

Should say that the breaks were not applied in time. 

immediately after the separation, might have stopped the train from re- 
soting, and the occurrence been prevented. It was the duty of the guards 
fore ae those breaks. They ought to have been applied immediately be- 
the train came into the station, and released when the train came toa 
. It was the duty of the guard to remain at the break after taking his 
break off until the train had been brought to a perfect stand, so as to allow 
t the pressure on the successive series of buffers to expend itself. Whether 
was done or no I cannot say, Supposing that the guard had gone from 


goeing the last carriage had been an empty break-van, it would have re- 


One break, if applied | 


| 








his break without allowing for the rebound he would not have acted with 
common discretion, but rather with sueh a want of caution as would amount 
to an impropriety.” 

At the sitting on Wednesday, Colonel Yolland was examined. He had 
**no hesitation in saying that the accident must have been caused by the 
fracture of a portion of a screw coupling or of the side chains of two of the 
carriages, the screw coupling belonging to a carriage of the Kast Lancashire 
section of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, and the side chains be- 
longing to a carriage of the Birkenhead and Chester Company. I have been 
shown this morning the link supposed to have formed a portion of the serew 
coupling, and also the two side chains. The link has evidently been re- 
eently fractured and is apparently of very good iron, That is the link of 
the coupling. It is the dark link now produced, as forming part of the 
screw coupling. The brown, rusty-looking link, also now prdduced, forms 
part of one of the side clrains, That is fractured ; there seems to have been 
an old fracture in it, and the quality of the iron does not appear to be so 
good. The holdfast of the other side chains is also fractured ; the quality of 
the iron does not look very good, and the weld is somewhat peculiar, and 
does not appear to have been a good one. I believe it to be quite impossible 
to prevent screw couplings and side chains from being fractured, unleas 
they were made so strong as to lead to other very serious accidents, such as 
would ensue from an engine or a portion of a train getting off the rails, and 
from the extra strain to which I have alluded dragging every carriage after 
it, and lead to very lamentable accidents. The couplings and side chains of 
the East Lancashire carriage are a little stronger than those of the Birken- 
head are, but either are strong enough. The prevention of this class of 
accident should be sought for in some other way than through the increased 
strength of the couplings and side chains. I should say the strength of the 
bolts to the side chains are also ample. This class of accident may, in my 
opinion, be best avoided by attaching to all trains a sufticient amount of 
break power, and when the stations are situated on inclines, or such slopes 
as will cause carriages to run by, the action of gravity, down these slopes, 
by not permitting the guard in charge of the breaks at the tail of the train 
to leave his break. Another mode is, that the Legislature should not sane- 
tion stations being placed on inclines where carriages will run away.” 

A Juror—* Do you think two breaks sufficient for such a train as this 
Colonel Yolland—* Certainly not.” He also said—‘‘I think a train of 
thirty-one carriages on such a line is objectionable. I think the ordin 
excursion traffic throughout the country is conducted in an objectionable 
manner, and that it would be better to make these trains of about the same 
length as others, Such long trains are unmanageable, and increase the 
risks.”’ 

The Asia, a steamer, belonging to the Greek and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, was coaling at Cardiff. The process was nearly completed 
when, on Thursday week, a body of gas which had accumulated in the hold 
exploded, from what cause is not known. The engineer, boatswain, and 
carpenter, all in their berths at the time, and four firemen, were severely 
burnt, and the vessel was much injured. 


>” 


Doncaster Racers, 
The Great Northern Turf Festival has been held this week at Done 
easter. It is remarkable for the prodigious amount of enthusiasm it has 
excited; Doncaster never having been so full; no St. Leger for years 
having aroused so much interest. The expectation of splendid sport has 
been fulfilled. Every day there has been good racing, and the votaries 
of the turf must be satisfied. We have only space for the main event, 
which came off on Wednesday— 
The St. Leger Stakes of 2 sovs. each, 
Sst 2lb ; the second to receive 100 sovs, out of the stakes. 


for 3-yr-olds; colts, 8st 7lb; fillies, 
St. Leger Course (about 





1 mile 6 furlongs and 132 yards. 163 subs.) 
Lord Ailesbury’s St. Albans, by Stockwell, 8ft 7lb.....(L. Snowden) 1 
Mr. Jaques’s High Treason, by Mildew, 8st 7lb.......... (Bullock) 2 
Mr. A. Nichols’s The Wizard, by West Australian, 8st 71]b. 
(Alderoft) 3 
Lord Zetland’s Sabreur, by Voltigeur, 8st 7Ib.......... J. Osborne) 4 
The following also ran—Sweetsauce, Stampedo, Winton, Umpire, Wallace, 


Cramond, Thormanby, Buccaneer, King of Diamonds, The Rap, Cambondo, 

Betting.—5 to 2 agst Thormanby, 100 te 30 agst Sabreur, 5 to | agst The Wizard, 
8 to l agst St. Albans, 10 to l agst Umpire, 100 to7 agst Sweetsauce, 25 to 1 agst 
Winton, 1000 to 30 each agst High Treason and Wallace, 50 to | agst Buccaneer, 
100 to 1 each agst Cramond, The Rap, King of Diamonds, and St impedo, 

Tar Race.—With admirable punctuality the horses were got under order, the 
preliminary canters as usual exciting much attention, and a loud buzz was sent w 
by the spectators as the different favourites passed the Grand Stand. Mr. Marshall, 
of Northampton, the specially appointed starter, led the competitors past the en- 
closure in the following order—Buceaneer, Stampedo, Cambondo, High Treason, 
Umpire, Sweetsauce, Cramond, King of Diamonds, Sabreur, 1 hormanby, St. 
Albans, Wallace, The Rap, Winton, and The Wizard. They were got in tolerably 
close order, when The Wizard broke away, and ran a short distance before being 
stopped. A second attempt to get them off was attended by no better result, for 
High Treason, King of Diamonds, and The Wizard, threw the rank into disorder, 
and Stampedo, standing some lengths in the rear, would not approach his horses, 
when aman, stick in hand, led himinto the ruck, Inanotherattempt to get them away, 
Umpire could not be prevailed upon to get on terms of equality. After these delays 
Lord Coventry, one of the stewards, went down to the starter, and ordered the 
horses to be brought to the end of the course, and after one more attempt, the flag 
was finally lowered, Sabreur got off with a lead of at least a couple of lengths, 
with King of Diamonds second, lL mpire third, and Buecaneer fourth, St. Alban’s 
fifth, heading the remainder of the field, the two last being Stampcdo and Cramond, 
As they traversed the straight, before reaching the Bawtry turn, Sweetsauce rushed 
through his horses and took his place next Sabreur, Umpire going on third, and St. 
Albans fourth, High Treason and Thormanby’s colours showing next; close with 
them were Winton and the Wizard. Sabreur held his lead to tl -ar-old post, 
with Buceaneer and Thormanby running side by side third and fou St. Albans 
having been eased by Snowden, and pulling into the fifth pla On coming past 
the Red-house, the first lot took close , Sabreur, Sweetsauce, Thormanby, St. 
Albans, Umpire, and High Treason being in the van, and next, in close pursuit, 
were The Wizard, the Rap, and Wallace, Stampedo and Cramond still toiling on in 
rear, As they rounded the bend into the straight, Umpire went up to Sabreur, and 
loud shouts were raised of ‘* The American wins,” and the pair raced side by side 
to the distance, with Thormanby, the Wizard, St. Alban’s, and High Treason close 
together in pursuit. At the half-distance, Sabreur and Umpire were beaten, and St. 
Alban’s, High Treason, and the Wizard passed the pair, St. Alban’s having the best 
of it from this point, and coming in an easy winner by a length and a half; a neck 
between the second and third, two lengths between the third and fourth ; Thor- 
manby was fifth, Umpire sixth, Sweetsauce seventh, King of Diamonds eighth, the 
Rap, Wallace, Winton, and Cramond were next, Cambordo and Stampedo bringing 
up the rear, the latter not having passed the post.” L 

The Doncaster stakes were won by Lord Derby’s Cape Flyaway, and 
the Cup by Sabreur. 
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SCOTLAND. 

On the 7th the Queen, accompanied by the Prince Consort, Princes, 
and Princesses, drove to Braemar Castle to witness the Highland games ; 
the Royal Family were received by the clans of Farquharson, Duffe, 
and Forbes of Strathdon. There was a ball at Balmoral in the evening. 
The Queen has driven out every day, and the Prince Consort has gone 
out deer-stalking. On Wednesday a ball was given to the tenants of 
the Balmoral and Abergeldie estates. 
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The Queen has determined to return by the shortest railway route 
from Aboyne to Osborne today, and on Monday night and Tuesday 
morning. The route will be by the Deeside Scottish North-Eastern, 
Scottish Central, Edinburgh and Glasgow, North British, Caledonian, 
North-Western, and South-Western Railways. 

The annual gathering of Highlandmen at Braemar last week was pretty 
well attended. There were some 300 men there, Forbes men, Mar men, 
Invercauld men. The Queen was present at the games, and a good assem- 
blage of the country magnates. Lord and Lady John Russell were 


with the Queen. 





Sir Archibald Alison has been lecturing at Glasgow on the Best System 
of National “Defence, and of course he has been reported at some length. 
His views may interest some of our readers.. He started from the Volun- 
teer movement which he said was only the base of the system. 

“The Volunteers at the present moment are said to number 130,000, per- 
haps 150,000—that number, great as it is, is not nearly so many as he wishes 
to see enrolled, and the reason of that he believed is that it is entirely in- 
tended to be self-supporting, so that it is necessary to find persons in certain 
stations of society. Now, he fully appreciated the independence and public 
spirit of the gentlemen who engaged in this undertaking, but he should like 
to see a force of 300,000 Volunteers. He wished to see Volunteer corps 
in every part of the country—the privates of which were men who were 
just as much attached to their country as the Volunteers who could afford to 
pay for their clothing, but who unfortunately were not in equally affluent 
circumstances, but who came forward and said—‘ We have nothing else 
to give to our country, but we are willing to give our blood and our lives.’ 
(Loud cheers.) He should: like to see a local force in every county to be 
called out by Government, paid by Government, and armed by Government, 
and exercised forty days in the year. This is the only way to provide a 
force adequate to any great emergency. Buta Volunteer force of that sort 
could not be considered as moveable columns, they were all necessarily 
chained to one particular spot. One hundred and thirty thousand men 
scattered over the whole country, the force that could be brought to bear on 
any one point in case of invasion was extremely small. In order to provide 
for the defence of the country, then, two things were necessary. In the 
first place, a large and powerful standing army which might be moved with 
perfect facility between one placeand another, and in the second a great Volun- 
teer force amounting to not less than 300,000 men—one-half of them main- 
taining themselves, and one-half paid by Goverr.ment. But had they a regular 
force sufficient to meet invasion? ‘The army at present consisted of 230,000 ; 
but they could not suppose that more than 200,000 would be efficient. 
Well, 80,000 must be devoted to India, 40,000 spread over the rest of their 
colonies, and 30,000 in Ireland—leaving 50,000 regular soldiers to defend 
Great Britain. In case of a serious invasion, the Volunteers would be found 
of immense advantage in defending forts and in acting on the flanks of an 
invading army; but, if we came to battles on the field, the weight must 
rest upon regular soldiers. The question, then, was, how was the regular 
army to be increased? Ie would just tell them how. By raising the pay 
of the soldier from 1s. 1¢. to 1s. 8d, or 2s. per day. Why, in the country, 
a man could earn 2s,, 3s., 4s., and 5s, a day, and they could not be sur- 
prised that if a man could get that he was at all likely to become a soldier 
when only offered ls, 1d. a day, one-half of which was stopped for rations, 
If this were done, and if we had a force of 100,000 regular soldiers capable 
of giving battle to any of the great Continental armies, and supported by 
300,000 Volunteers, he was perfectly sure we might bid defiance to ‘ the 
world in arms.’”’ (Applause.) 

Sir Archibald is of opinion that we are in danger of a general war, 
and therefore he advocates extensive preparation by land and sea. 


A “Repeal Meeting,” over which a “ sheriff's officer” presided, has 
been held in Glasgow. Some foolish resolutions, preceded by still more 
foolish speeches, were adopted. The best thing said at the meeting was 
said by a woman, who repeatedly shouted “ We are all Irishmen.” 





Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine are stated by Mr. Robert Cassidy, of 
Edinburgh, in a letter to the Times of yesterday, to contain sunken rocks 
unmarked by buoys. Mr. Cassidy, on Tuesday, embarked at Tarbet in 
one of the Loch Lomond steamers with forty other passengers; a fog 
came on, during which the steamer struck on a rock. Fortunately, an 
island was near, on which the passengers were landed. The proprictors 
receiving the dues from the steamers ought to see to this, or some day a 
terrible calamity might occur which, after this warning, could not be 
called an accident. 


Foreign aut Colonial. 


#frantet.—The Emperor of the French has passed through Avignon, 
Tarascon, Arles, Marseilles, and Toulon, to Nice, where he arrived in the 
middle of the week. At Marseilles, there were the usual demonstrations 
of loyalty, cheers, bouquets, addresses, banquets, and balls. The Impe- 
rial pair were feted, and serenaded, and applauded. At the theatre, 


a cantata, ~ Méry, was sung in honour of the Emperor, in which- 


ine, 

** Sa main a séché bien des pleurs!”’ 
-— it was recognized as so felicitous that it “ drew forth extraordinary 
plaudits.” 

The city of Marseilles gave a dinner to the Emperor, and the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce proposed his health and that of the 
Empress. The Emperor answered in a short but striking speech— 

** Gentlemen,—The banquet offered by the Chamber of Commerce gives 
me the happy opportunity of publicly thanking the city of Marseilles for the 
warm reception it has given to the Empress and to myself. 

“The unanimous demonstrations of attachment which we have received 
since the commencement of our journey touch me deeply, but do not make 
me more proud; for my only merit has been to have full faith in Divine 
Providence as well as in the patriotism and good sense of the French peeple. 

“*It is this intimate union between people and Sovereign which consti- 
tutes our strength at home as well as abroad, and which has enabled us, not- 
withstanding great difficulties, never to pause in our progressive march. 

** This desire for what is good, this enthusiasm for ail that is noble and 
useful, cannot abate now when circumstances are more favourable and tran- 
quillity is the wish of all the world. 

‘¢If envious murmurs should reach us from afar, let us not be disturbed 
on that account ; they will break against our indifference like the waves of 
the ocean on our shores. 

“* Let us labour, then, with all our strength to develope the resources of 
our country ; the works of peace have in my eyes crowns as beautiful as those 
of laurel. 

‘In the future of prosperity and greatness which I contemplate for France, 


occurred the 





Marseilles naturally holds a large place from its ene and the intellies, 
of its inhabitants, a well as ins its goagunghiesl tecllinn. Cheaaligence 
military port of Toulon, it appears to me to represent on its shores the 
genius of France, holding an olive branch in one hand, but feeling it sword 
at its side. 

‘* Let her reign in peace upon that sea, the Phocwan eity, by the calm im 
fluence of commerce ; let her civilize barbarous nations by increased traffic - 
let her draw closer the bonds or civilized nations; let her induce the peo’ 
ples of Europe to come and shake hands upon the poetical shores of this 
and sink in the depth of its waters the jealous faults of a past age; final). 
let Marseilles always show herself beautiful as I now behold her,—that in 
say, in keeping with the destinies of France,—and one of my most ardent 
wishes will be accomplished. 

‘**T drink the health of the city of Marseilles.” 

At Toulon, where they next arrived, the Emperor and Empress went 
toa ball, and the next day embarked for Nice. 

The Moniteur, in its non-official section, announces that the Emperor 
has authorized the establishment of a national tir, or shooting 
tition, the project of which has been preparing at the Ministry of Wee 
since the month of January last. It will take place in the wood of Yj. 
cennes, and will commence annually at the period of the fetes of the 15th 
of August. This year, by exception, it will open on the 30th of 
tember, Numerous workmen are now getting the ground ready. There 
will be forty-four targets, to which Frenchmen and foreigners will alike 
be admitted with all sorts of arms (arms de guerre, de chasse, et de pré 
cision); six other targets will be reserved for the National Guard ang 
the Army, two others for pistol-shooting, and two for bow and arry, 
There will be a grand prize of 10,000 francs ; the list of the other prizes 
will be immediately published, as well as that of gifts from individuals, 
intended to increase the number of prizes, and to encourage so eminently 
patriotic an institution. 

** Like the Swiss tir fédéral,” continues the JMonitenr, “ like that which 
the Queen of England has just inaugurated, and like that which is pre. 
paring in Belgium, the French national tir is formed under the protection of 
the Government, and under the patronage of the highest notabilities of the 
country. It is destined to strike root in the soil of France, where whatever 
relates to the noble exercise of arms pleases and attracts. Nothing will be 
wanting to this interesting festival, to which are invited French marksmen 
and those of all countries. It will last from the 30th of September to the 
9th of October.” 

A Committee of seven gentlemen, three of them military men, has been 
named to direct and superintend. 

A body of Irishmen, with the O'Donoghue at their head, presenteds 
sword to Marshal M‘Mahon at Chalons on Sunday. The Marshal was 
surrounded by a crowd of officers eager to see the wild Irish. The ad- 
dress read to him on the occasion was a model of the plethoric style of 
oratory, as thus— 

** Treland is proud to recognize in you the valiant chief, of Irish blood, 
whose military genius has maintained unsustained the flag of victorious 
France—that noble nation, the sister of our own. She is happy, too, to re 
cognize in you the Christian hero who has preserved for the Cross that 
hereditary fidelity of his royal ancestors; she sees also in you the worthy 
descendant of that heroic king who crushed the fierce foes of Iveland on the 
bloody plain of Clontarf. It is, then, Ireland which presents to you this 
sword, whose chased‘sheath and shining blade are the types of her angent 
glory and civilization,” 

The Duke of Magenta it is said “evinced the deepest emotion,” and, 
amidst a burst of acclamation, drew the blade from the gold and jewel- 
hilted scabbard, and replying at some length, and with indescribable 
fervour and feeling, said— 

“*T shall one day leave to my eldest son, Patrick, this magnificent 
sword, It shall be for him, as it is for me, a new pledge of those close ties 
which ought to unite him for ever to the noble country of his ancestors.” 


Switierlan}.—Up to the present moment, [September 12], say aé 
vices from Berne, the Federal Council has not either directly or in 
directly reccived any request from France to draw up the conditions for 
a direct arrangement of the differences on the Savoy question, The 
Federal Council, through the medium of its diplomatic agents, has re 
cently informed France, as well as the other Powers which signed the 
treaty of 1815, that to guarantee efficaciously the neutrality of Switze- 
land, it would be indispensable to exact two things— 

‘1, That the Simplon road, henceforth open to France, should be pre 
perly protected. 

“2. That the Lake of Geneva should be separated from the French 
frontiers by a portion of land of about two hours’ march in breadth.” 

In reply to these overtures the Cabinct of the Tuileries has withdraws 
its former concessions, declaring that it would not cede either am inch 
of territory or a single inhabitant of Savoy. In this state of affaim 
any direct arrangement between Switzerland and France is impossible. 
Having received the report of the Swiss representatives at Paris, 
and Turin, who are now here, the Federal Council persists more that 
ever in considering this affair as a question of European order reserved 
for the competency of the Powers which signed the Final Act of Vieana. 


Grrmany.—The most interesting information from Germany arrived 
in the shape of the following despatch early in the week, forwarded 
the Vienna correspondent of the Zimes— 

Vienna, Sunday Morning.—A highly important official telegram from 
St. Petersburg was received here yesterday. In substance it is as follows— 
‘ The Emperor Alexander and his Government sincerely desire a rfect re- 
conciliation with Austria. The good understanding between Russia 
Austria ought never to have been interrupted, 

‘« « The necessary arrangements for a meeting between the two Emperors 
will be made without delay, and measures will be taken for putting an ¢ 
to the present state of things, which is no longer tolerable.’” 

The French journals now state that the Emperors of Austria and Rus 
sia and the Prince Regent of Prussia wil’ meet at Warsaw, and that the 
minor German kings are all striving to obtain invitations, : ted 

Another report from Vienna is that ‘‘ Count Rechberg has instruc 
the diplomatic agents of Austria abroad to seize every opportunit r4 
declaring the falsity of the reports that the Imperial Cabinet inten 
place itself at the head of a coalition against France. Count Rechberg 
says that Austria has no other object than that of leaving her cnt 4 
isolation by means of a conciliatory and moderate policy, which wo 
allow her to maintain friendly relations with France as well as wit) 
other great Powers. Count Rechberg protests in the most positive ma 
ner against any concealed idea of a coalition, for which Austria thinks 
there is no necessity.” pg | 
The Reichsrath met again on Monday and agreed to the military 
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paval estimates. In a debate on the budget for Public Worship, the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, M. Maager, proposed a revision 
of the Concordat, and that the placing of all Christian confessions on 
ual footing should become a principle of the constitution. It was re- 
sived to insert two additional a in the report of the Committee 
of twenty-one, in accordance with M. Maager’s motion—viz., to abolish 
the difference between the positions of the confessions as constituted by 
the subsidy at present granted to the Catholic Church and schools of 
public instruction, and in general to settle all questions respecting the 
religious confessions. ol ‘ 

Before the discussion of the budget for the Ministry of the Interior, 
Count Rechberg protested against the prevailing idea that the Ministry 
wished to maintain a political system the abolition of which was gene- 
rally desired. The Minister said that this supposition was perfectly in- 
correct, and he assured the members of the Council that all the Ministers 
ogee upon the necessity of entering the path of reform, 

e Reichsrath resolved upon adjourning any discussion of constitu- 
tional principles until the conclusion of the discussion of the budget. 

It is said, with great confidence, that the Austrian Government had 
decided upon refusing to receive the Neapolitan fleet should the King of 
Naples have intended to send it to an Austrian port. 

tn official quarters, we are told, little fears are entertained of an 
outbreak in Dalmatia. As regards Croatia, its bishop, who is a member 
of the Reichsratb, has already declared that the Croats will not in any 
way separate their cause from that of Hungary. The Austrian Govern- 
ment thinks that if an understanding could be brought about with the 
latter, there would be nothing to fear from Croatia. 

The German National Association, which met at Cobourg, closed its 
session on the 5th, shouting “‘ Long live the Duke of Saxe Coburg!” 
Very strong sympathy was expressed for Italy. Professor Liguana, who 
had arrived from Italy, speaking in German, strongly advised an alliance 
between a free Italy and a free Germany. Some speakers were for giving 
up Venetia, but others clung to the common opinion that there isa 
German interest in that country. The following resolutions were 
adopted. . se 

“1, That the chief and natural duty of « German policy is to maintain 
the integrity of the Federal territory to its fullest extent. 

“2. That it is by no means the object of such a policy to take part with 
Austria in any war that may take place between that Power and Italy for 
the possession of Venetia. 

“3. That it is nevertheless the imperious duty of this German policy to 
oppose the interference of the French empire in the adjustment of that 
question, as such interference might endanger the development of the Ger- 
man national independence. 

“4, That still, however, it should form part of a well-defined German 
policy that in any struggle, which may take place care should be taken that 
the military resources of Germany should not be misused, for the purpose of 
keeping in subjection those Italians who have with so much enthusiasm 
risen to achieve their own liberty, and the independence of their country.” 

Russia.—The Emperor Alexander has been to Moscow, to introduce 
the Cesarewitch, the Grand Duke Nicholas, to the ancient capital of the 
empire, on the first occasion of his Imperial Highness's visit after attain- 
ing his majority. The religious solemnity observed was more than 
usually imposing. On the 27th ultimo, the festival of the Moscow Ca- 
thedral of the Ascension was held, at which the Emperor was present, 
accompanied by the Cesarewitch and the Grand Duke Michel, when they 
were received by the whole clergy, at the head of whom was the Metro- 
politan, by whom a suitable address was presented. After a religious 
service, the Czar and the Grand Dukes did reverence to the sacred pic- 
tures and relics, first in the cathedral and then in the Tschudow Con- 
vent ; and afterwards a thanksgiving service was held in all the churches 
for the happy arrival of the Emperor. 


$pain.—a telegram from Madrid contains a report of news too good 
be 


were 
Th 


to 

“ Tt is stated that orders have been given for the immediate construction 
of ten war steamers, destined to suppress the slave-trade and to defend the 
coasts of Cuba.” 





Garkey.—According to the reports from Constantinople, the Sultan 
has ordered the Grand Vizier, Kiprisli Pacha, to terminate his inquiry in | 
the provinces as speedily as possible, and to return to Constantinople, | 
where urgent political business requires his presence. It is asserted that | 
the Grand Vizicr will not stay at Constantinople, but will proceed to | 
Paris and London, with full powers to treat of the most important politi- 
cal questions, and to negotiate a new loan. These reports, however, do 
not seem to be well-founded, for later advices describe the Grand Vizier 
as en route for Bosina. : 

_ Some curious stories, chicfly derived from the French papors, are in 
circulation touching strange proceedings attributed to Sir Henry Bulwer, | 
some of them we do not print, but the following story published by the 
Presse has the merit of being striking and romancing— 

_“ An incident, in which the English Ambassador is concerned, has ex- 
cited attention here. A few days back Sir Henry Bulwer, accompanied by 
hissecond dragoman, had an audience of the Sultan; and, after some 
eral considerations on the weakness of the Government, on financial 
rder, and on the neglect and incapacity of most of the governors of 
provinces, he demanded that the Grand Vivier, Kiprisli Mehemed Pacha, 
should be recalled from his mission of inspection in European Turkey ; and 
he indicated Omer Pacha as a fit person to replace him, that general know- 
ing the two provinces of Bosnia and Herzgovina, from having made war 
there, The ambassador, who is particularly anxious to have Riza Pacha, 

Minister of War, excluded from the ministry, then went on to represent 
that in the department of that minister contractors and others were allowed 
to realize scandalous profits. He also complained that, about a month ago, 
i 4 conflict between some Armenian Protestants and some non-united 

: about the burial of a Protestant in the cemetery of the latter, | 
Riza Pacha had allowed soldiers to attack the Protestants. Riza Pacha is 
ar} opal ener of the expenses of the palace, as well as Minister of War, | 
and the ambassador further complained of hima in that capacity. ‘* Women,’ 
7 he, ‘ are expensive everywhere, and especially in Turkey, and in your 

ety 8 household they cause enormous waste. “This your Majesty knows, 
and you have ordered prudent reforms, but perhaps not sufficient for the 
situation The Sultan listened coldly, not, however, without making 
some of impatience. ‘fhe dragoman unfortunately interpreted certain 
expressions in the latter part of the discourse in such @ manner as to make 

™ appear stronger than they were. The Sultan became irritated, 
and replied that the complaints made against Riza Pacha should be sub- 
mitted to the Council of Ministers ; that he, as sovereign, was the best judge 
48 to the opportunities of recalling the Grand Vizier; that though he was 





always disposed to receive advice on the part of the Allied Powers (the Sul- 
tan laid stress on the words to indicate that he thought that Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, in what he had said, was not acting by direction of his Government), 
he would not permit any one to insult him in his own palace! So saying, 
the Sultan, displaying great emotion, ‘retired to his private apartments. 
The Ambassador, when the last words of the Sultan were translated to him, 
was also greatly moved, and he hurried to the [orte to represent to the 
eaimacan of the Grand Vizier that his Majesty had misunderstood him. 
Shortly after the Sultan sent for Aali Pacha to the palace, and related to 
him what had occurred. The Minister endeavoured to calm the irritation 
of the Sultan by representing that the dragoman, from want of experience, 
had not correctly rendered the Ambassador's observations; and he then 
went on to show that it was very desirable that at this moment any diffi- 
culty with Englind should be avoided. ‘To show the amicable feelings of 
England he cited some recent observations of Lord John Russell in Parlia- 
ment, and the despatches of M. Musurus, the Ottoman Minister at London. 
The Sultan then became calm, and consented to receive Sir Henry Bulwer 
the next day. The Ambassador accordingly went to the palace, accom=- 
panied by M. Pisani, first dragoman of his embassy, and expressed profound 
regret at the painful misunderstanding of the previous day. His Majesty 
received his observations favourably, It is said that, when Riza Pacha was 
informed of what the Ambassador had done, he merely replied—‘ All the 
allegations made are false, and I regret that the dignity of my position does 


not allow me to take other steps in defence of my honour. 


Egquyt.—tIt is stated that the United States Consul-General at 
Alexandria has protested against the creation of an internal tribunal for 
the settlement of all disputes in which foreign subjects are interested, 
and in which the amount involved exceeds 50,000 piastres. Half the 
members of this tribunal were to be appointed by the Consuls-General 
of the Great Powers, and the other half by the Egyptian Government. 
The Consul-General of the United States declared that he could not re- 
cognize the competency of such a tribunal, unless he should have the 
same right to appoint members as the Consuls-Gencral of the great 
European Powers. 

Sndia.—The Calcutta mail, to the 9th of August, with Madras 
papers to the Mth, brings news of the death of another eminent public 
servant—Mr. James Wilson. This event, following so soon after the 
loss of Sir Henry Ward, has created a great sensation. 

The Zimes correspondent at Calcutta, writing on the 8th, thus speaks 
of the circumstances that preceded Mr. Wilson’s death—- 

** About six days ago, the Caleutta public was startled by the news that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after struggling against and vanquish- 
ing several minor illnesses, was at last confined to his bed by a very se- 
vere attack of dysentery. It is difficult to exaggerate the effect which 
this intelligence produced on the public mind, Every one seemed sud- 
denly to appreciate the fact that all chance of financial regeneration was 
bound up in the life of Mr. Wilson—that the removal of his guiding hand 
from the rein would be the signal for retrogression into that slough of de- 
spond from which we are but now beginning to emerge. It flashed suddenly 
across the minds of men that Mr. Wilson was not only the directing agent 
of the new taxes, but the centre and vivifying spirit of all the Com- 
mittees which are now sitting to bring about olutaicteative reforms, 
He had made himself a necessity for India; it seemed impossible —— 
when yet only one of his measures—the Income-tax—had been matur 
and brought into action, he should be compelled to leave the scene of 
his labours. These thoughts, combined with the knowledge that his illness 
had been brought about by intense and unremitting labour in a most trying 
climate, caused a sensation which, as I said before, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. Inquiries were constant, and came from all classes of the com- 
munity ; even the Natives shared in the general feeling of regret; but . 
when it became known that, under the most favourable circumstances, Mr. 
Wilson would be obliged to try a sea voyage for two months, thosb 
feelings gave way to one of relief and even of rejoicing that he was able 
to underg> the roughing attendant upon a sea trip. It has not yet been 
decided whether he will be able to go as far as Galle in the steamer which 
takes this letter; but should he be sufficiently strong he will make the at- 
tempt, and, catching the Australian steamer at Galle, proceed in her to Mel- 
bourne. There are hopes that relief from work and the sea air combined 
will speedily effect a eure.” 

On the 9th, he adds a hasty postscript saying that Mr. Wilson was not 


so well. ‘It was found impossible to put him on board the steamer 
this morning.” Then the Madras Atheneum of the 14th takes up the 
tale— 


‘With regard to the death of Mr. Wilson, all that we know at present is 
that the melancholy event took place on the night of the 11th instant, at 
ten o’clock, and that he was to be buried on the evening of the following 
day. The sad news was conveyed to Madras in a Government telegram, 
dated Caleutta, the 12th instant. Mr. Wilson had been ailing for some 
time past, and was so indisposed on the 28th of July as to be unable to at- 
tend in his place in the Legislative Council. Rumours have been current 
that he was about to proceed to the Neilgherries, there to recruit his shat- 
tered health, but man proposes and God disposes, It is not mentioned in 
the telegraphic message of what disease Mr. Wilson died, but it is ru- 
moured here that it was of acute dysentery, and this, under the cireum- 
stances, we think highly probable. It is unnecessary for us to remark on 
the loss to the empire, perhaps irreparable, which this event has ocea- 
sioned, for it is too much to expect that the Caleutta blunderers will be 
able to carry out the scheme of financial reorganization which Mr, Wilson 
had inaugurated, or that another English financier of the same ability and 
reputation will be induced to risk his life in the same cause.” . 

Thus in a few months India has lost Elphinstone, Ward, and Wilson. 


€hina.—The Hongkong Mail states that Lord Elgin arrived at Talien 
Bay on the afternoon of the 9th of July ; and Baron Gros left Shanghae 
for Cheefoo, the rendezvous of the French, on the 4th of July. It is 
said the French force is very far behind with their preparations, and 
that they have protested against our taking a larger force than the . 
We believe, however, that Lord Elgin has induced Baron Gros to with- 
draw the protest, and that active cperations will commence about the 
Ist of August. No negotiations will take place until the destruction of 
the Taku forts. 

From Talien we learn that the force there is very healthy, All the 
men had been landed, to the number of 11,000 men, for the purpose of 
giving them exercise. The General had gone to Cheefoo, to make 
arrangements with the French. ‘There were upwards of 160 sail in the 
bay. which is described as being very large, and about ten miles broad 
and fifteen miles from the entrance to the head. The weather is de- 
scribed as being delightful and exhilarating. The people are very shrewd, 
and do not now hesitate to come forward to sell articles. : 

The Chinese have succeeded in raising the Cormorant, sunk in the 
Peiho, They built a boat, into which they transferred the Cormorant’s 
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engines. But, ales! they would not work, and no one could set them 
going. So Sang-ho-lin-sin sent down four watchmakers from Pekin. 
** You are accustomed to machines,” said he; “ set that barbarian ma- 
chine to work, or I will cut off your heads.” The unhappy watch- 
makers succeeded in lighting the fires and inducing the smoke to ascend 
through the funnel. his seems to have contented their taskmaster, 
for, though the engines are not working, we have no account of the 
watchmakers’ decapitation. 

*¢ The Emperor is in a state of drunken helpless imbecility. Among the 
many curious institutions of China that of the Censorate is entitled toa 
high place. The Censors are intrusted with ‘ the care of manners and cus- 
toms, the investigation of all public offices within and without the capital, 


the discrimination between the good and bad performance of their business, | 


and between the depravity and uprightness of the ofticers employed in them.’ 


These officers exercise the right of reproof with extraordinary candour and | 


ainness, though it is to be feared that their remonstrances are frequently 


unavailing. Some months ago, the Censor protested against the conduct of | 


the Emperor, against his drunkenness and dissipation, his attachment to 
actors, and love of low society. 
the Pekin Gazette, and circulated throughout the length and breadth of the 
Empire. i 
General of this province, in conjunction with Wang-yu-ling, addressed 
a long memorial to the Emperor. ‘They described in piteous terms the state 


of the district, with the regular troops disbanded, the rebels victorious | 


on every side, and Shanghai only preserved from assault by the 
presence of the allied forces. They then discussed the dispute be- 
tween England and China with considerable freedom, and in a manner 


which might have convinced Mr. Bright that there are two sides to this | 


Sang-ho-lin-sin they denounce, as “only thinking of 


Chinese question. 
While the 


defence, and not versed in the history of negotiations of peace. 


commerce of China with the foreigner is a source of advantage to both | 


parties, these quarrels are, onthe contrary, a source of discontent to both. 
That the foreigner has no deep feelings of hostility is evineed by his afford- 
ing troops to protect the city.’ They describe the trade as ruined, the 
Customs’ revenue not forthcoming, aad the local banditti ‘ roaming through 
the country eager to try conclusions.’ The only resource they have to sug- 
gest is in negotiation of peace without loss of time, so that the English and 
French may utterly put away hostile feeling. ‘They would then probably 
lend their troops, with whose aid the Empire might be relieved from danger. 
This address was forwarded on the 13th of June, since which poor Ho had 
been disgraced, and remains at Shanghai a prisoner and in chains, awaiting 
the arrival of his successor, who will send him to Pekin. ‘There is no chance 
of this remonstrance being heeded. It requires blows, not words, to hammer 
conviction into the heads of the Pekin Cabinet.”’—Ziines. 


Aunited States.—The New York Times announces, on “the best | 


authority,” that the Mexican question is on the point of being peremp- 
torily settled by a decisive intervention of four of the great Powers— 
namely, England, France, Spain, and Prussia. These Powers have 


signed a convention to which they have invoked the adhesion of the | 


United States Government. The bases of toleration for all religious 
opinions, and of a modified establishment for the Roman Catholic Church 
are understood to have -been already accepted by the Constitutionalists 
under Juarez on the one part, and by the clerical party under Miramon 
onthe other. An armistice for twelve months is to be declared, during 
which period cach party will hold what it at present possesses, being 
responsible for the proper administration of their trusts. The people 
will be appealed to to elect between the principles represented by the 
two factions, and the respective leaders pledge themselves to resign 
all their authority and arms into the hands of the Government thus de- 
signated. 

William Walker has reappeared in Central America. He has landed 
in Honduras and captured Truxillo, and has issued an address to the 
people. Ile is not there to make war on them, he says, but to make 
war on their Government which stands in the way of their interests. It 
is understood that he uses Honduras as a stepping-stone to Nicaragua. 

The New Yor/: Herald has published a brilliant view of the flourishing 
condition of the United States. 

* No one can tell within 50,000,000 bushels how much wheat is produced 
in the United States, or within 200,000,000 bushels how much corn. The 
actual umount of rice, tobacco, hay, pork, beef, butter, rye, potatoes, {c., 
raised in the country is equally a matter of doubt. People talk of a ma.ri- 
mum crop of 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 700,000,000 bushels of corn ; 
but these are mere rough guesses. T i 
duction of which is reliably ascertained from year to year, and that is cotton. 
It is, however, pretty certain by this time that the crops of 1860, whatever 
may be the aggregate amount of each, will, without exception, be the 
the largest ever raised in the country. The only crop failure this year is the 
wheat and corn crops of some of the Southern States, where they have had 
but little rain ; but these States have never been great producers of food, 
though their wheat has generally been very fine in quality. Throughout 
the great wheat-growing States of the Union—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minesota, Michigan, and lowa—the crop 
is universally pronounced by the farmers to be the best ever harvested. 
Corn promises equally weil. Unless some unusual disaster should eceur, the 
corn crop likewise will be largely in excess of the average. Lands whichin 
1858 yielded five bushels of wheat to the acre will this year yield twenty ; and 
land which, in the same year, gave fifteen to twenty iocbale of corn will this 
year give forty-five tosixty. We believe that, asa general rule, potatoes, hay, 
and rye will bea full average. The beef and pork crop will be considerably 
above an average. In the South, both the tobacco and the rice-planters 
are in good spirits. The sugar crop of Louisiana will be short, we are 
told, as also will the corn crop in the Gulf States. With regard to cot- 
ton, opinions differ somewhat. In the beginning of July, the favourite esti- 
mate, based on the area planted and the fair spring weather, was 5,000,000 
bales ; but since then the drought has affected the upland, and some reduc- 
tion must be made. Some authorities look, under favourable circum- 
stances, for a crop of 4,800,000; others think it will not exceed the crop 
of 1859—say 4,600,000; while others doubt whether it will reach 4,500,000 
bales. But no one seems to doubt, unless the fall season should prove very 
unfavourable, that it will be 40 or 45 per cent in excess of the aver- 
age crop five years ago. Here, then, is a clear prospect of an aggregate 
increase of wealth, by actual production, which can hardly be figured in 
dollars. Turning, on the other hand, to the manufacturing business of the 
country, we find that it never was so prosperous as it is at present. The 
report from every part of New England is that the mills are in constant 
operation, that the manufacturers cannot fulfil their orders, that labour 
is in constant demand, and that new mills are being built on every side. 
The amount of raw material consumed in the New England fac- 
tories this year is fully one-third in excess of the old average. New 
England is competing successfully with Old England for the Asiatic trade. 
Great Britain will tind, after she has spent a few score of millions 
in subjugating the Hindoos and beating the Chinese, that she has 


This reproof to Majesty was published in } 


Shortly before his degradation, IHo-kwei-tsing, late Governor- | 


here is only one great staple, the pro- | 


merely opened a market for Lowell and Lawrence. So in hardware 0. 
native manufactures are driving the foreign goods out of the market I! 
the present duties were abolished, in a few years our manufacturers would 
have the whole home field to themselves. Meanwhile, for the fi 
time in our history, our con-umption has not kept pace with our prod ~ 
tions. It seems a monstrous thing to say, but we are really saving co 
The importations of foreign goods at this port for the year to date are oni, 
$142,599,715, against $156,450,994 to the corresponding date last ear - 
while our exports of domestic produce are $46,281,575, against $33 37 4 
for the same period of 1859. Generally speaking, the American people not 
only spend all the money they make, but borrowas much as they can be. 
sides. Now we are spending comparatively little, earning a great deal mo 
than usual, and borrowing nothing. We are building no railroads, ex “4 
a few necessary extensions of our present railway system into the Western 
wilderness. No new issues of railway bonds or stock are seeking purchasers 
in Wall Street ; no financiers are going to Europe with flaming prospectuses 
to try to wheedle John Bull out of his money. Until within a few weeks 
even the merchants have not been borrowing as much as the banks wanted 
to lend. Universal caution and conservatism seem to have overtaken the 
financial and commercial community.” 


Poem Sraland.—Advices from New Zealand to the 30th of June 

, have been received. The Native war had increased its proportions, and 
the British troops had met with a severe repulse. We quote the account 
of that misfortune from the Zuranaki Herald— 

‘* While last Saturday’s [June 23] sheet was printing, guns were heard at 
Waitara, and the Tasmanian Maid on Tuesday brought intelligence that g 
reconnoitring party of the 40th had been fired on by the Natives from the 
pah restored at Puketakauere. This act of aggression loosened the 
of our military commander, and steps were taken to punish the insurgents 
for their growing boldness. 

‘* Wednesday morning was fixed for attacking the pah. Guns and rejp. 
forecements of the 40th Regiment and of the blue jackets were despatched 
-e town, and plans of proceeding canvassed by men with and without au. 
thority. 

** Weather of the most inclement kind that this country knows added to 
the hardships of this preparing for the rough business. 

‘The reinforcements waded out through a sea of mud, under South-west 
squalls and showers, 

“The Puketakauere pah consists of two stockades; one upon the in- 
trenchments of the old pah of the same name, the other new and apparent 
without intrenchments. They stand on a ridge formed by two sunall gu. 
lies. These gullies meet a little below the pah, and open on a swam 
ground in the Waitara Valley, forming a sort of long Y, the stalk tow, 

| the river, and the stockades in the fork. 

‘*The main body, consisting of the Grenadier and Light Companies of the 
40th Regiment, under Captain Richards, and sixty blue jackets under First 
Lieutenant Battiscombe of the Pelorus, with the Artillery, approached the 
pah by the directest road from the camp, and at six o’clock a.m. the guns 
were brought to bear, and the men extended on the North west or seaward 
With this division 





side of the pah, the smaller gully between them and it. 
were Major Nelson, and Captain Seymour, of the Pelorus. 

‘**A second division of about fifty men, under Captain Messenger, was 
posted on the flat of the Waitara, to cut off the retreat on that side; anda 
third, under Captain Bowdler, passed along the river banks, and attempted 
| to take the pah in the rear. 
| **The Natives were aware of the movement, and on the alert. The first 
firing was on the rearward party, and a Maori informant states that, 
finding the troops advancing on that side, many of the Natives went out 
of the stockade, some of them endeavouring to escape, and some occupy- 
ing the intrenchments of a second old pah, to the rearward of—that is to 
say, nearer to the Waitara than—the two stockades. It could be seen 
that the party under Captain Messenger was doing great execution on the 
stragglers who attempted to escape, and for a time it appeared as if the at 
tack in the rear would succeed; but, after a short space, a large reinforce 
ment from the inland settlements of Wi Kingi arrived among the 
high fern, and a fierce battle ensued, the Natives greatly outnumbering the 
troops. 

“The grenadier company of the 40th Regiment and the blue-jackets 
| formed the right wing of the main party in front, and extended beyond the 
| head of the gully, facing partly round towards the South-West side of the 
pah. Large numbers of the enemy came to tke brink of the gully, and the 
pah was probably almost empty. The combatants were about 150 y 
apart, divided by the gully, firing briskly and steadily, but not able to close 
except where the right wing overlapped the head of the gully, and heres 
desperate struggle took place with a party of Natives who had a trenchat 
| one of the outworks of the old fortifications. Here was the hottest fighting 
and the greatest loss sustained by this division, 

‘« Early in the day, a messenger of the rebels was seen to start from the 
rear, and between nine and ten o’clock large reinforcements came from 





inland; part of which, as we have already said, attacked the 2d and % 
divisions, and the remainder outflanked the main body in front. ; } 
| ‘Waving held his ground for some time, without reinforcements arriving, , 
| or any signs of a diversion appearing, Major Nelson gave orders to sound t ’ 
‘retire.’ Some attempt to follow was checked by a murderous fire from the ‘ 
| artillery, and the main body retreated in order and without serious moles f 
| tation, and arrived in camp atone p.m. ‘The other divisions were much t 
| harassed in their retreat, not having heavy guns to support them. We ¢ 
| believe it was in retreat that Lieutenant Brooke and the other gallant D 
fellows of these divisions were killed. They endeavoured to retire as they ty 
had advanced, but we fear some misundertanding or mistake of the grown tl 
was partly the cause of the serious loss on this side. They had to fight their 
way back to the camp. 
** There were men present cool enough to see that the British honour wa , 
not only sustained but exalted by this fierce struggle. The great numeti- lis 
cal superiority of the Natives alone made it necessary for our troops to retire. ~ 
Officers and men fought with steadiness and energy, under @ fire mu 
which an Indian officer compares to that at Ferozeshah and Sobraon, y 
which a soldier of the Crimea states to have been hotter than that in @ NV 
Redan. The gallant Captain Seymour, of the Pelorus, received a bullet @ mM 
the leg. Lieutenant Brooke sold his life dearly, and fell only when ag 
sword arm was helplessly wounded. Non-commissioned officers and privates it 
were recognized in some cases sing}y and coolly firing on large bodies 0 en 
enemy, and then as coolly retiring. The enemy, too, showed unexpect 50 
—* and have proved the first body of men able to meet the bri an 
ayonet. Pa 
** It must not be omitted, either, that thoughtful preparations had been th. 
made by the excellent commander of the 40th for the day’s work. Double h ‘ 
rations of food were cooked, carts, bullocks, ammunition, everything # = 
punctually at its place; and the excellent plan of operations and Co 
conduct of the attack did fresh honour to the name idolized by Britons. . 
‘* This sanguinary fight would have been the annihilation of the Native 
force at Waitara had more troops been present. , 
‘ The large army assembled about Kingi is « fine comment on the owe y 
of our Government, which stands trifling with mild addresses and Maor Of 
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Parliaments, while the men whom it seeks to couciliate gather by the thou- 
gand, with arms in hand, to give that dignity to the deliberations of their 
senators which belongs to a sense of their power. 


«“ The blazing houses of Tataraimaka, in the rear of our retreating column | 


on that side, are a further illustration of the system of pausing between 
every blow in a struggle to make overtures to the foe, and ascertain if he 
has made up his mind to continue the contest. Clemency is the privilege 
and embellishment of vigour. India might have taught what New Zealand 
js repeating, that the most tremulous hand makes the bloodiest work. 

«“ The ofticers engaged were— 

“ Naval Brigade.—First Lieutenant Battiscombe, Midshipman Wadlow, 
Midshipman Garnett ; Licutenant Morris, Royal Marine Artillery, 

“ Royal Engineers.—Lieutenant Mould. 

« Royal Artillery.—Lieutenant M‘Naughten. 

« 40th Regiment.—Major Nelson, Lieutenant Brooke (killed), Lieute- 
nants Dowman, Jacksou, and Rees, Ensign and Adjatant Whelan.” 

The Melbourne correspondent of the Ziies supplies some other details 
of great interest. : ; 

“The attack was made on the morning of the 27th of June, and was com- 
menced by the Artillery. A breach was soon made in the wooden walls (for 
such they are) of the pah. Orders were then given to assault. The troops 
advanced with fixed bayonets ; the Natives lay concealed in trenches, accord- 
ing to their custom, and when the troops came up to the breach th 
Natives started up in great force, armed with double-barrelled guns, and 
poured upon the advancing troops a murderous tire, which shook and 
staggered the advancing column, Still they steadily advanced ; the Natives 
closed up, and then commenced a hand-to-hand tight, in which the Queen's 
troops sustained an un qual fight against overpowering numbers with 
heroic courage. For four hours and a half the contest was continued. 
Colonel Gold, with a reserve of 300 men, was close at hand. The unequal 
struggle was maintained for the length of time above-mentioned in the hope 
of reinforcements. None, however, arrived, and Major Nelson at length 
ordered a retreat, which was steadily conducted in the face of a host 
of Natives, who were efiectually kept in eheck by the Artillery throw- 
ing among them rounds of grape, which cut a lane through the 
Maori ranks, and compelled them to give up the pursuit... . 
The conduct of Colonel Gold is severely censured in the accounts which have 
reached us. It is true we have not as yet his explanation, but it is difficult 
to conjecture what excuse he can make for abstaining from advancing with 
his reserve of 300 men, by which he might have converted a cefeat, dis- 

raceful only to him, into a victory. It is said that he was hissed by his 
own men of the 65th when ordering a retreat. It is impossible to believe 
that an old officer of his standing wants mere animal courage; but I fear it 
will be found that he is deficient in both judgment and energy, and on this, 
as well as on a former occasion, he got bewildered by his difficult position. 
One account says, ‘ One man there was who could have made this a deci- 
sive victory. 1t was an enlarged repetition of Waireka. Suceour was 
needed, and it was withheld.’ . . . . It was the opinion of many military 
men that the Maoris would not stand before the bayonet. They have taught 
us another lesson. They met the bayonet with the tomahawk, and fougit 
hand to hand like soliers of the middle ages, before the use of gunpowder. 
Among our troops many acts of signal bravery are recorded, and the conduct 
of the force engaged will add lustre to the character of the British soldier 
and sailor, The Maoris attacked the artillery at their guns, and killed two 
or three, but were beaten off. The canister and grape did great execution.” 

Gustralia —The news of troubles in New Zealand had evoked a? 
outburst of loyal fecling in Melbourne. The Melbourne Argus of July 
25, describes the proceedings in that city, consequent upon the receipt 
of news from New Zealand— 

“ The evil tidings have had the effect of drawing out the most loyal sen- 





_ timents fro: every district of Victoria—a sufficient answer to the un- 


founded statements that have lately received currency in England as to the 
feelings of this colony towards the mother country. Immediate help for 
New Zealand was resolved upon, and on the 18th‘ instant the fast steamship, 
City of Hobart, was d spatched for New Plymouth, carrying Licutenant- 
Colonel Leslic and 210 officers and men of the 40th Regiment. Major- 
General Pratt, Commander-in-chief of her Majesty’s forces in Australasia, 
communicated to the Governor his intention of proceeding to the seat of 
war, with his staff and the head-quarters of the 40th. The announcement 
gave great satisfaction to the colony, and the colonial armed steamer Vic- 
toria, which had been placed at the service of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, and which had brought over the de spatches, was again placed at the 
Major-General’s service, and sailed on Tuc sday last, the 24th instant, with 
General Pratt, the staff, and about £fty men of the 40th. Only a few sick 
men and boys of the regiment are left in Melbourne, and the Volunteer 
Rifles have responded in the most loyal manner to the call to take up the 
garrison duty hitherto performed by the military. This duty they under- 
took a fortnight ago, and their only coniplaint is the non-arrival of the 
arms so long expected from England. ‘The Assembly teok up the subje« 
simultaneously with the arrival of the despatches, and, on the motion of 
Mr. Wilson Gray, one of the Ultra-Democratic Members, voted an ad 
tional sum of 5000/. to provide prizes for the best marksmen among th 
Voluntec rs, the erection of butts, the formation ef bands, &c.; while the 
Ministry brought in a bill to increase the number of the Volunteer fore: 




















from 2000 to 10,000, and announced that should an emergency arise during | 


the recess, they would be prepared to meet any expenditure that might be 


called for, trusting to the loyal feeli: f the House for a Bill of Indk unity 











next session. Victoria, therefor this moment is without a single mili- 
‘ary represen‘ative of her Majesty, and is engaged iu her own defences in 
the most loyal spirit to the Crown.” 

The same journal in its sun mary rts that the land question ap- 





toached a settlement; that a Divorce Bill had passed the Legislature, 
asedon the English measure ; that a bill had passed the Assembly abo- 
lishing impris mment for debt, and another abolishing Ministerial pen- 
sions — 





_** The dredging operations on the bar of the Yarra have been sn 
Vessels drawing l4ft. of water ean now enter at any time of the 
Within the last few days additional interest has been given to the sul), 


the internal navigation of Australia by the fact of two steamer one draw- 





en and the other 3}{t. of water—having made their way from the 
Murray up the River Edward as far as Deniliquin, earrying large ear- 


foes, 


“* The leaders of the exploring expedition have been chosen. Mr. Rich- 


18 firstin command, and is second is Mr. Landells, who recently ln 
the camels from India, Mr. Wills, from the Melbourne Obser j 
appointed astronomer to the « xpedition ; and Dr. Becker accompanies it as 
naturalist. The expedition will start in the course of next month, making 
Cooper's Creek their point of departure.” 


ard O'Hara Burke, long superintendent of the police of Castlemaine district, 
: : ji 


vmught 





bnew * 
atory, is 


Misrellancans. 
PO Were in error in stating, a fortnight ago, that the new Foreign 
fice is to bo built in the Italian style of architecture. The question 
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| waf left over for settlement by the Iouse of Commons at the close of 


or hotel, kn 





the Session of 1859, but, owing to the pressure of business during the 
session just closed, it has been again deferred for consideration. 

Le Nord has prominently published a most extraordinary report or im- 
portant communication. 

“It relates to an arrangement under three heads, which has quite recently 
taken place between England, Austria, and Prussia, and which has for its 
object to prevent any ulterior intervention of France by arms, whether im 
Italy or elsewhere. The three points referred to are these :—The three Powers 
would engage— 

“Ist. To oppose any military intervention of France in Italy, under 
whatsoever pretext. 

To oppose any other military intervention of Franee in Europe 
without a previous understanding with the powers, 

**3d. To oppose any territorial extension of France, whether by means of 
conquest or of bargain.” 

’ says that it does not doubt the authenticity of this state- 
ment, and asserts that the cabinets of Europe are acquainted with the 
agreement, 

A telegram from Vienna has nevertheless denicd its correctness—“ the 
statement is totally unfounded so far as Austria is concerned.” And the 
Morning Post, in leaded type says, quoting the Brussels report — 

** We believe we shall be borne out in giving the fullest contradiction to 
this statement of our contemporary.” . 
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The Russian journals and those of the extreme East are at present 
devoting attention to a large lake newly discovered in the Amour terri- 
tory. It is situated between lat. N. 47° 50° and 43° 30 ; and long. 
E. 99 16° 39 South of the chain of the Altai. The length of this 

i ot its breadth is from 16 to 21 kilomdtres. It is 
zen from November to May; it is immensely rich in fish, and has 


lake is 138 kilométres, 
i 
‘ 
t 


refore attracted to its shores a great number of Russians; who, in 
ince with conventions with the Chinese authorities, have settled 
nd live in the greatest harmony with their neighbours. 





Austrian regiment of infantry 
has invented a new cannon which, in the opinion of 
greatly surpasses in precision, range, force, and rapidity 
of charge the Armstrong and Whitworth guns. Some successful experi- 
ments are said to have been made. 


Licutenant Heimerle-Schindelka, of the 
* Count Nugent,” 
scientific men 





We are authorized to state that the proposal to admit officers of the mer- 
centile marine to honorary rank in the Royal Naval Reserve has been very 
favourably entertained by the Admiralty, and that on the return of her 
Majesty from Scotland an Order in Council will be obtained, and a procla- 
mation issued, setting forth the terms on which this loyal tender of service 
will be KCCe} ted.— Shij ping Gazette, 








2 gentleman drove to the door of the comfortable inn 
10 Grant’s Arms, in the centre of the open square which 
constitutes the village of Grantown, the capital of Strathspey. He obtained 
audience of the landlady, Mrs. Glass, and said he wished to engage the whole 
house that night for a newly married couple and their suite. The worthy 
] irred, she might thus exclude some of her best customers ; 
but the applicant was very civil as weli as urgent, and gave assuranee that 


On Tues 





+} 
is Ui 









hostess der 











| the party wer ily respectable.” There was no difference as to terms, 
and Mrs. Gleas » told that she would be glad afterwards to know that she 
had stretched a point to accommodate the party. In these circumstances an 
arrangement was come to, and the oceupants of the house at the time were 
politely requested to board out for the night. The prineipals arrived in the 
evening—apparently quiet peo; satisiied with everything and everybody 





_ Saat 
In a newly married couple 


spected, but this part of the affair was evidently 


about them. 


uch equanimity might have been 
hoax, and had only the 









ctfect of raising « tures as to who the party m ht be, but on this point 

| the attendants were dumb, Next morning at ten o’elock the carriagee 
were at the door, and the strangers took their seats. All being ready to 
start Mrs. Glass was called for, and Lord Churchill complimented ber on the 





cleanlin ler of her establishment. The strangers, he said, had been 
very comf Ne, and the lady said she had never slept move soundly in her 
life. tell you,” said his Lordship, as the principal carriage 
a ‘ 1 have been entertaining her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Que Consort. They do not wish this to be known, how- 
‘ ntii a ten s after they have left." The Royal party then 





Karl of Seafield, who, how- 


They could not have 


idence of th 


in Glen-Urquhart. 


Grant, the re 


nt at Balmacaan, 








ndvive round the park, as the carriages sed back through 

tuok the road to Tomintoul, before the people recovered from 

Pp heari by whom they had been visited, The universal 

I her ys our respected correspondent at Grantown, whosends us this 

picee of news, is that the secret so well kept. Had we got the slightest 

inkling of the honour done us her Majesty had not left Grantown without 

wing Strathspey voices biddin God bless her. The 4th and 5th of Sep- 
tember are henceforth red days in our calendar.—IJxrerness Court 

An EiLerfeld paper says that it is the intention of the Prince Regent of 

Prussia to confer on the Queen of England the nominal command of the 

new 2d Kh ment of Drag is of the Guard, as well as the order of the 

Black J . This « ration, the highest Prussian r, has hitherto 

been conferred upon only two femal vercigns. 
The Earl Granville, Lord President of the Council, has left Paris for Ma- 


drid. He was accom; 


Duke of Devonshi 


anied by Lord Frederick Cavendish, second son of the 








The Earl of Aberdeen has improved in health since his return to Seot- 
land from London, He has removed from Haddo House to a marine villa 
near Peterhead, 

Count de Persigny has been on a visit to Paris. He returned to London 
on Sunday : 

] brea i pted : vil n a pul dinner 
< 1 Perth It will tak >} 1 Lib al Uce 
1 Disraeli lu d to preside at the annual dinner of 
Bucks Agi wialloh, v hich is appointes to taxc 
mill, Sal ill, Vednesday, October 3. 
Victoria, Sir Henry Barkly and Miss Pratt, the only 


ler of the 


+-General lratt, Comman Forces in Australasia, 
hrist Church, South Yarra, on the 21st of July. 

eon and the Princess Clothilde have been staying at 
isited Mr. Mechi at Tiptree Hall. In their 
, the French war ship transporting them ran 
th difficulty got off. 





Prince Jerome 2 


Gre Lhe 


nwich. 








ished surgeon and M.D., who served in 


ord, on Saturday. 


Sir R. A. Chermside, a di 
Spain and at Waterloo, dic 
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The Reverend Dr. Bandinell is about to resign forthwith his post as Libra- 
tian of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which he has held for so many 
years. He will receive of pension of 200/ a year. It is supposed the under- 
librarian, the Reverend Octavius Cox, M.A., will succeed him. 


The Countess de Neuilly and the children of the Duke de Nemours have 
removed to Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford's villa at Ryde, from Claremont. 
The Count de Paris and the Duke de Chartres have joined the ex-Queen. 

Field Marshal Hess, of the Austrian army, arrived at Geneva three days 
aco. He visited the Town-hall, and also the chamber in which he lodged in 
1814, when he was with the Austrian troops who occupied the city. 

King Victor Emmanuel has just sent the insignia of the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Saint Maurice and Saint Lazarus to Abd-el-Kader. 

The Emperor, on the occasion of his visit to Marseilles, conferred the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour upon M. Mirés, as a recompense for his efforts to 
improve the city. 

It is stated in a letter from Hamburg, dated September 8, that a meeting 
of diplomatic representatives of the United States of America had been held 
there. Amongst those present were Mr. Jos. A. Wright, the United States 
Envoy to the Court of Prussia; Mr. Buchanan, from Copenhagen; and Mr. 
John Appleton, the newly-appointed American Ambassador to St. Peters- 
Lurg. The immediate object of their conferences, which lasted several days, 
was to take into consideration the present unsettled state of Europe, and | 
enter into mutual arrangements for joint action on several points, one of } 
the most important of {which is the protection to be effectively atforded by | 
the United States flag to the numerous naturalized Germans who have be- 
come citizens of the United States. Mr. Appleton has already left this city 
for Lubeck, en reute for St. Petersburg, where he will relieve Mr. Pickens, 
hitherto the representative of the United States in Russia, who has ten- 
dered his resignation, and only remains at St. Petersburg till the arrival of 
his successor. 





The Italian papers mention than an English Admiral has offered his ser- 
vices to Garibaldi, proposing at the same time to collect a large number of 
seaworthy vessels to be armed promptly. Very unlikely. 

An institution has recently been founded in Milan, under the title of | 
Soldiers of Charity (Militi di Carita), It is an association of persons who | 
devote themselves to aid the wounded on the field of battle. ‘* The ficld 
militia,” eays the programme, “ bears with it drugs and bandages for imme- 
diate use, and litters for carrying the bodies of those who have fallen to the 
temporary heapitals; there the wounds are examined, and the men con- 
veyed in elastic carriages to the permanent hospitals ; while the dead are 
consigned to consecrated graves, where prayer helps to consele the grief of 
the survivors.”’ 

The engineer, Cesare Piazzi, of Brescia, has been superintending the plan 
of « national monument to King Victor Emmanuel, to be executed in Rome 
as soon as the union of Italy is completed, which shall make Rome her 
glerious capital. ‘The thought which originated the design is graceful. 
There are to be eight equestrian statues, symbolical of eight principal 
Italian cities; eight others more elevated, on foot, to represent the dis- 
tinguished promoters of ‘the Italian renovation. Finally, fromthe centre 
riscs a colossal image of the Ré Galantuomo, who, leaning with one hand on 
the hilt of his sword, and holding with the other the statue, tramples upon 
the broken fetters of Italy. The eight men who had the greatest share in 
the work of our regeneration are, Cavour, Garibaldi, La Marmora, Manin, 
Farini, Ricasoli, Depretis, Massimo d’ Azeglio,”’ 





The Government have refused to grant metal in forming a statue of the 
late Sir John Franklin at Spilsby, Lincolnshire. Are there no old guns 
which Franklin and men like Franklin have taken ? 

Two concerts given by Camillo Sivori, the great violinist, at Milan, in aid 
of the cause of Garibaldi, produced 15,000 francs (600/. sterling), which has 
been forwarded to the victorious commander. 


The public career of the Earl of Kingston has for the present ended. 
Last week he was at Chester, and in the beginning of this he played a series 
of pranks in that town so ridiculous as well as offensive, that, on the certifi- 
eate of two medical men, he was consigned by the Mayor to the County 
Asylum. He annoyed the Bishop, ran about naked, and desired to walk 
along the rails into a tunnel. 


Two melancholy incidents have occurred in China, The commander of 
one of the gunboats, the Leven, had been shot by a marine in his cabin, as 
also the second master, who had gone to his assistance. We are happy to 
say, however, they are both recovering. The marine was tried, and ee 
at the yardarm of one of the vessels. A boat from the steamer Impera- 
triz was capsized, when Captain Gordon, of the Madras Engineers, was 
drowned. 

The cost of disbanding an army. A return has been issued, showing that 
it cost no less than 259,138/. to bring back to England the soldiers who were 
discharged from the Indian army in 1858, on their assertion that they were 
only enlisted to serve the East India Company. The number of these dis- 
charged soldiers was 10,235, but 119 reénlisted in India for service in China. } 





** Paterfamilias”’ has been on his travels, and has something to tell of a 
destructive storm, and he tells it in a letter to the Zimes, dated Chiavenna, 
September 3. 

** We left Reichcnau on Saturday morning with a voiturier, whom we 
had engaged to drive us over the Splugen, Bernina, and Stelvio passes. The 
day was lowering and very sultry, but not particularly threatening till we 
approached Splugen, when the, rain began to fall in torrents, and it thun- 
deved and lightened incessantly. At Splugen (where our day’s journey 
ended), we learnt that a great part of the roads on the Italian side, both of 
the Splugen and Bernhardin passes, had been destroyed the previous night, 
so that our vetturino expedition was impracticable. “I had therefore only to 
choose between returning the way I had come, or making the best of my 
way aeross the pass, and spending a week in Italy before starting home- 
wards, After holding a council of war, I came to the conclusion that the 
latter was the less ignominious alternative ; so, dismissing the vetturino, we 
started this morning from Splugen, with the determination of getting here 
by hook or by crook. The road as far as Campo Dolcino, ten miles from this, 
is but slightly damaged, but about a mile beyond it such a scene of destruc- 
tion presents itself as you could hardly have thought it possible that twenty- | 
four hours’ rain contd have oceasioned, The road, which, like all Alpine | 
roads, was of the most solid construction, has been in several places so com- | 
pletely effaced that no trace of it remains. In one place, the bed of the tor- | 
rent has usurped its site, and in others huge boulders, many of them of | 
fifty tons’ weight, have been hurled down upon it from the mountains, and 
have to be blasted with gunpowder in order to be removed. This scene of 
destruction continues at intervals over a space of four miles, and many weeks 
must elapse before the road can be restored to its original state. I believe 
nothing like it has occurred since 1834. Of course, this portion of the route 
is only passable on foot, and the luggage is carried on men’s shoulders.” 








POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY Morning. 


The Italian question marches, The Montteur of yesterday prominently 
made a statement which has given wings to political speculation, and 
has led to extreme interpretations. It is as follows— 

‘* In presence of the facts which have just been accomplished in Italy the 
Emperor has resolved that his Minister shall immediately quit Turin, 4 
Secretary will remain there to conduct the business of the Legation.” 

From Rome we have a telegram, dated Thursday, telling what the 
Pope intended to do in self-defence. 

** The Papal Government is about to address a memorandum to all the 
European Powers, protesting against the Sardinian invasion of the Roman 
territory. This memorandum explains that the enrolment of foreign volun. 
teers of which Sardinia complains in her ultimatum, was principally due 
to the counsels of Austria and France; the latter Powers having, after the 
Paris Congress in 1856, insisted on the formation of a Papal army.” 

The French Government desires not to be misunderstood. The Jj. 
dépendarce of Brussels having in a letter from Paris given it to be under- 
stood that the attack of Piedmont against the Papal States was secretly 
encouraged by the French government, and that if the Emperor Napoleon 
has not promoted an aggression cf the kind his language has at least not 
interdicted it, the J’atrie denies the truth of the statement in the follow. 
ing terms— 

** In order to put an end to such assertions, we must declare that we are 
authorized to contradict them. This contradiction results, moreover, from 
the whole of the Imperial policy, and it is that which gives it an incontest- 
able sanction. When Piedmont departed from the project of Federation 
laid down in principle by the treaty of Villafranca, to throw herself into the 
system of annexation, such conduct was at once disapproved of by France, 
It was contrary to the counsels of France that Piedmont annexed to herself 
Tuscany and Romagna, and it is in opposition to her advice and in spite of 
her protests that she now invades the Papal States. This invasion, justly 
considered in France and throughout Europe as a violation of the | 
nations, remains entirely at the charge of the State which attempts it. The 
Emperor's Government, after having vainly tried to prevent it, disapproves 
of it highly, and the arms of France will continue to protect at Rome the 
person and the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff.” 

There would appear to be some apprehension at Turin. The Opinione, 
of Turin, which is a semi-official paper, devotes in its number of the 1th 
instant an article to the intervention of Picdmont in the Roman States, 
It says— 

- The French Government must not regard the intervention of Piedmont 
in the Roman States as an act of aggression, but rather as a legitimate act 
of defence. Piedmont has no other object in view than to combat forei 
intervention in Italy, and conformably to the line of policy laid dounly 
the Emperor Napoleon. 

‘** The more recent events which have taken place in the provinces occupied 
by General- Lamoriciére are not yet accurately known in Paris. They are 
probably ignorant there that the insurrection is simultaneous and general, 
and that it takes place to the ery ‘ Long live Victor Emmanuel, our King! 
In the Roman provinces the question of annexation is not discussed; the 
fact of being annexed to another State is not heeded in the desire to shake 
off the theocratic yoke, to proclaim the sovereignty of Victor Emmanuel, and 
to constitute Italy. 

‘* The Italians have hitherto only followed the advice, full of authority, 
given to them by the Emperor Napoleon. 

**No one knows the condition of the Roman provinces better than the 
Emperor Napoleon. He has studied them, mourned at their sufferings, and 
has before now sought to relieve them. Now that the fruit is ripe, it must 
be plucked. Our Government has stepped boldly forward, and can no longer 
retract. Europe is called upon today to select between Victor Emmanuel 
and revolution, between constitutional monarchy and anarchy, between the 
national flag and cross of Savoy and the red flag. The choice cannot be 
doubtful. Ttaly has made hers. Europe can but approve it, because it 
guarantees general order and tranquillity, while the uncertainty of the fu- 
ture would expose us to serious disorder. 

** France, which has generously lent so valiant and powerful an aid to 
Italy, will admit that the position of our Government did not allow it to 
refuse or delay a support which the people had a right to ask from it, and 
which it was bound to grant. The Government will know how to assume 
the responsibility of these facts in the face of Italy, of France, of Europe; 
and we are convinced that, whatever may be the opinion at present of the 
Imperial Government of the events which have taken place in the Roman 
provinces, the alliance will not be affected; while Italy is constituting her- 
self, France would not wish to break an alliance, the object of which was 
precisely that constitution.” 

Austria is taking care of herself, and striving to prop up her house 
A telegram from Vienna, sent on Thursday evening, says “a grand 
dinner was given by the Emperor at Schoenbrunn on Tuesday last, in 
honour of the birthday of the Emperor of Russia, in return for a similar 
courtesy on the part of the latter sovereiga. All the members of the 


| Imperial family at Vienna, the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, and the 


Russian Ambassador were present. The Emperor of Austria, in very 
cordial terms, proposed a toast in honour of the Emperor Alexander II. 


Mr. Jardine, one of the magistrates at Bow Street, died on Thursday. He 
was called to the bar in 1823, and sat for twenty years asa police magis 
trate. He presided on the bench on Saturday last with his usual ability, 
although for some time past he was labouring under ill health. He was 4 
learned magistrate, and a good man. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Frray AFTERNOON. 
Although this has been a highly important week in the political world, 
and every day has brought us information of facts of a very serious charac- 
ter, and business slightly increased, quotations in the market for English 
Securities have only varied an per cent from commencement of business 00 
Monday morning. Consols were first quoted 93) 93} for money and on 
933 for Account; considerable heaviness prevailed throughout the day an 
a decline of an § per cent took place in the afternoon. The market hassince 
alternated, 93} 933 and 934 93}. There have been several circumstances 
calculated to produce depression, but which have only produced a tem- 
porary heaviness. The Piedmontese movements with regard to the Roman 
States, the flight of the King of Naples, the financial disasters in Australia, 
coupled with the disturbances in New Zealand, and finally, rumours of a 
New Turkish Loan, have all had only a slight effect upon business ; whilst on 
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* There was, however, a powerful host of vocal performers—Madame 
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d, the continued fineness of the weather and expectation of 

erage crops, the casy rate for money, the slight demand, and the report of 
os considerable quantities of specie on the road from Australia, have tended 
to check any fall which might otherwise naturally have taken place. 

Console were this morning 93% sellers only, but upon the publication of a 
second edition of the Times, the market suddenly gave way, till the quota- 
tion was 93 93}, at which price they finally close. Exchequer Bills 1s, 
4s, prem. ; Indian Five per Cent, 103g 1033; New Three per Cents Reduced 
and Bank Stock shut ; Consols for money, 93 93}. _ eae ’ 

“phe Foreign Market has with only few exceptions maintained its late 
rise, and had it not been for continental politics, prices would certainly 
have still further advanced, Mexican, 21} 21}; Peruvian Four-and-a-half 

er Cents, 9495; Peruvian Three per Cents, 7475; ditto Uribarren, 83 84; 
tito the Dollar Bonds, 81 83; Spanish Three per Cents, 48 48}; ditto De- 
ferred, 39 39}; ditto the Certificates, 53 53; Sardinian, 83 84; and Victor 
Emmanuel, 495, are both } per cent lower; Buenos Ayres Stocks remain 
firm at their respective prices, £6 98 for the Six per Cents, and 30 31 for the 
Three per Cents ; Turkish Stocks quict, the Six per Cents, 73} 74, and the 
New ditto, 57 57}; Chilian Six per Cents, 103 105; ditto Four-and-a-half 
e r Cents, 82 83; Russian Five per Cents, 104 106. The Account concluded 
today passed off satisfactorily, with money ruling easy, 

English Railway Stocks and Shares have been very active, and prices 
have daily experienced a good deal of variation, the final quotations of this 
afternoon showing an improvement upon last weck. Midland Stock is as 
high as 126% 1278; Great Western, 73 73}; London and North-Western, 
1003 100} 5 Leeds, 112 112}; London and South-Western, 92} 92}; Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincoln, 46 47. Traflies are still showing signs of 
great improvement ; and the public seem more disposed to enter into trans- 
‘aetions both for investment and account. North British leaves off 63} 64; 
Eastern Counties, 533 54}; South-Eastern and Dover, 863 87; Caledonian, 
91¥ 923 ; London and Brighton, 110111; Great Northern, 115 116; Ditto, 
the A stock, 119121; Edinburgh, Perth and Dundee, 293 30}; Berwick, 
983 99}; Chester and Holyhead, 52$ 53. Although it will be observed 
these prices show a considerable rise, had it not been fora natural sympathy 
with the Consol Market, there would, in all probability, have been a stil '; 
zreater rise. 
~ In the French Market business has been quiet, except in Lombardo- 
Venetian shares, in which a decline has occurred, the last figures being 
1) 1g. In other things the business has been limited; Luxembourg closing 

74; Northern of France, 37} 38; Paris and Strasbourg, 24} 25}; Namur 
and Liege, 74 84. Indian Shares stationary ; Bombay and Baroda, 933 943 ; 
and Madras, 93} 944. Joint-Stock Banks have not been active, but prices 
bave been maintained ; Australasian is marked on the list 663 ; London and 
Chartered Bank of Australia, 233 ; English, Scottish, and Australian Char- 
tered, 15; New South Wales, 35; Ottoman, 163; and Provincial of Ireland, 
$4} 84. 


the other han 


MUSIC. 

This is now the festival season. The “ Mccting of the Three Choirs” 
has been held this week at Worcester. This festival, which has been 
annually held for nearly a century and a half, has the laudable object of 
assisting the incumbents of poor livings (of which there are many in 
that part of the country) by a division of the proegeds among them; an 
object which will be satisfactorily effected this year, the influx of visitors 
to the old cathedral town having been very large. The musical per- 
formances, as usual at this festival, have been deficient in the interest 
derived from novelty. ‘The oratorios performed in the mornings have 
been a portion of The Creation and of Judas Maccabeus, St. Paul, Elijah, 
and The Messiah ; and the evening concerts have been made up of selec- 
tions from favourite operas, overtures, and popular songs and ballads. 


Clara Novello, Madame Kudersdorff, Madame Weiss, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Miss Wells, Miss Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti. The instrumental orchestra and chorus 
were three hundred strong ; and the music, both sacred and secular, was 
exceedingly well performed, under the direction of Mr. Done, the organ- | 
ist of the cathedral, 

The Norwich Festival takes place next week, and the programmes of | 
the performances present several interesting novelties; in particular, a | 





new oratorio, Abraham, by Molique, composed expressly for this Fes- | 
tival; a new cantata, Undine, by Benedict, founded on the beautiful | 
tale by De la Motte Fouqué; and a selection from 7he Armida of | 
Gliick. The Creation, The Last Judgment, The Dettingen Te Deum, and | 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm ‘‘ As the Hart pants,” will also be performed. | 
The principal vocalists are Madame Clara Novello, Madame Weiss, Miss | 
Palmer, Madame Borghi-Mamo, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
Mr, Santley, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti; and the conductor is Mr. 
Benedict. 


WILSON’S BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 
Most of the breech- loading rifles we have seen, have been distinguished | 
for theiringenuity, but not at all for their simplicity : an exception is the 
one before us. Ths effort on the part of Mr. Wilson to produce a really 
simple yet effective breech-loader, is to our mind a complete success ; 
and this result is accomplished without screws, joints, or levers. Where | 
the barrel of the rifle euds and the breech begins is sunk a groove the | 
width of the diameter of the bore and its depth from the upper surface. 
This groove is continued to the end of the breech-piece at the slope of | 
the stock, Fitted with great niccty into this groove is a slide, the whole 
length of the breech-piece, having at its inner end a plug exactly the 
size of the bore of the rifle. To secure this slide in its place, a cotter is | 
made to pass through the lock side of the stock, and through a staple 
beneath the slide, in the same manner as the barrels of guns are kept in 
the ribs which pass beneath them. To charge the rifle it is only neces- 
sary to pull out the cotter and draw back the slide; put in the cartridge, 
force home the slide, and push in the cotter, and then you can fire as 
soon as you like, and at the rate of cight or ten rounds a minute. Both 
cotter and slide have thumb or knob pieces at their outer extremities for 
eir more easy adjustment. 
_ Mr. Wilson’ claims among other things for his invention, “that it 
is being free from screws, levers, and all complications, and is not liable 
to be put out of order ; that it is easy of manufacture, and can be made 
entirely by machinery ; that an accident from careless loading is im- 
possible. “That the breech-plug can be detached for cleaning the barrel’ 
and replaced in a moment; and that the action is always in good order’ 
requiring no adjustment in use. ‘That it is adapted for sporting pur- 
Poses, either in single or double barrel guns, And above all that the 
Principle can be applied to all ready-made Enfield or other rifles.” 








| he will break it up with his nippers, 


| stinking, and so made very uncelestial constellations. 


| years ago, 


| eause he did not bring it. 


LIrtter to the Gditor. 


COST OF THE NEGLECT OF OUR WEST INDIA COLONIES, 
Charing Cross, September 7, 1860. 

Stn—Doubtless your readers will be startled at what follows, as I was in- 
deed myself, until I came to examine the matter closely. 

It is stated by a writer in the last number of the “Cotton Supply Re- 
porter,” that the average aunual profit on the labour of a slave in America, 
is 45/. sterling. It is, I suppose quite as much, if not more, in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, 

The West Indian slaves, in 1833, were estimated in round numbers at 
800,000, I reckon one half as efficient labourers. From that half (400,000) 
I deduct one-fourth for other occupations, and one-eighth for sugar culti- 
vation, (one-eighth, or 50,000, being at the rate of one hand to four 
hogsheads of sugar). Take another one-eighth for the cultivation of pro- 
visions for sale, and one-eighth more to provide for the consumption 
of the labourers, and their families; you have still a surplus of 160,000. 
Now since the labour of one of these persons might have been made 
quite as profitable as that of a slave, it follows that had suitable occu- 
pation been found for them, and a sufficient remuneration for labour to 
induce them to work for him, he might have had a profit of 45/. in the la- 
bour of each of these 150,000 persons. How much would that have 
amounted to in twenty-two years, that is, since they were made free ? 
Without calculating anything for the interest of money, I find the amount 
to be no less a sum than 148,500,000/. sterling. It is this profit, or the 
labour of the African slave, added to all their other profits, which enables 
the American planters and Government to defy the philanthropists and 
Government of England to put an effeetual stop to the continuance and 
extension of the slave-trade, now confessedly more rife than ever. 

Surely, it is high time that cur statesmen, ministers of religion, and 
philanthropists should turn their attention to this subject, in order to see 
what remedy can be found. 

The manner in which slavery is extended, and extending in the South- 
ern States of America, may be learned from the following account of the 
manner in which capital to buy slaves is obtained by young settlers in 
Virgin’ Lands. It is supplied by a person who has long watched the pro- 
gress of affairs— ; 

Settlement of new estates in Mississippi, Alabama, and Arkansas. 

A young man gets from 200 to 1000 acres, in proportion to his means, at 
Government price, 5s. or a little over. He goes to New Orleans to raise 
money to buy his Negroes and implements. A factor then would advance 
him his acceptances at twelve months for as much money as he would thus 
require—the planter pledging his coming crop, giving personal security 
for repayment, He gets the bills discounted by a discounter at 10 or 12 per 
cent, and with the proceeds he pays for as many Negroes as he can get or 
may require. Sometimes, the Negroes are sold on credit at twelve months ; 
then the factor endorses the bills. 

When he raises the crop, he consigns it to the factor, who repays himself, 
and pays over the balance. 

In a similar way he goes on from year to year to increase his plantation, 
and in course of time gets the property free from incumbrance. 

Yours faithfully, H. Bourne. 

Hoopv’s Lerrer to A Cuitp.—My dear Jeanie—So you are at Sand- 
gate! Of course, wishing for your old play-fellow, M —, (he 
can play,—it’s work to me) to help you to make little puddles in the sand 
and swing on the gate. But perhaps there are no sand and gate at Sand- 
gate, which, in that case, nominally tells us a fib. But there must be 
little crabs somewhere, which you ean catch, if you are nimble enough ; so 
like spiders, I wonder they do not make webs, The large crabs are scarcer. 
If you do catch a big one with strong claws—and like experiments—you 
ean sbut him up in acupboard with a loaf of sugar, and you can see whether 
Besides crabs, I used to find jelly-fish 
on the beach, made, it seemed to me, of sea-calves’ feet, and no sherry. 
The mermaids cat them, 1 suppose, at their wet water parties, or salt 
soirées. ‘There were star-fish also, but they did not shine till they were 
I suppose you never 
gather any sea-flowers, but only sea-weeds, The truth is Mr. David Jones 
never rises from his bed, and so has a garden full of weeds, like Dr. Watt's 
**Sluggard.”” Oysters are as bad, for they never leave their beds willingly, 
though they get oceans of “ cold pig.’”” At some seasides you may pick up 








| shells, but I have been told that at Sandgate there are no shells, except 


those with passive green peas and lively maggots. I have heard that you 
bathe in the sea, which is very refreshing, but it requires care; for if you 
stay under water too long, you may come up a mermaid, who is only half a 
lady, with a fish's tail,—which she can boil if she likes. You had better 
try this with your doll, whether it turns her into halfa * doll-fin.” I hope 
you like the sea. I always did when I was a child, which was about two 
Sometimes it makes such a fizzing and foaming, 1 wonder some 
of our London cheats do not bottle it up, and sell it for ginger-pop. When 
the sea is too rough, if you pour the sweet-oil out of the cruet, a// over it, 
and wait for a calm, it will be quite smooth,—much smoother than a dressed 
salad. Some time ago exactly, there used to be, about the part of the coast 


| where you are, large white birds with blacked tipped wings, that went 


flying and screaming over the sea, and now and then plunged down into the 
water after a fish. Perhaps they catch their sprats now with nets or hooks 
and lines. Do you ever see such birds? We used to call them “ gulls,”’"— 
but they didn’t mind it! Do you ever see any boats or vessels? Anddon’t 
you wish, when you see a ship, that somebody was a sea captain instead of a 
doctor, that he might bring you home a pet lion, or calf elephant, ever 80 
many parrots, or a monkey, from foreign parts? I knew a little girl who 
was promised a baby whale by her sailor brother, and who blubbered be- 
I suppose there are no whales at Sandgate, but 
you might find a seal about the beach: or, at least, a stone for one. The 
sea stones are not pretty when they are ary, but look beautiful when they 
are wet, and we can always keep sucking them! If you can find one, pray 
»ick me up a pebble for a seal. I prefer the red sort, like Mrs. Jenkins’s 
Gach and ear-rings, which she calls “‘red chamelion.”” Well, how happy 
you must be! Childhood is such a joyous, merry time ; and I often wish I 
was two or three children! But I suppose I can't be; or else I would be 
Jeanie, and May, and Dunny Elliot. And wouldn't I pull off my three 
pairs of shoes and socks, and go paddling in the sea up to my six knees! 
And oh! how I could climb up the downs, and roll down the ups on my 
three backs and stomachs! Capital sport, only it wears out the woollens. 
Which reminds me of the sheep on the downs, and little May, so innocent ; 
I daresay, she often crawls about on all fours, and tries to eat grass like a 
lamb. Grass isn’t nasty; at least, not very, if you take care, w iile you are 
browsing, not to chump up the dandelions. They are large, yellow star- 
flowers, and often grow about dairy farms, but give very bad milk! When 
I can buy a telescope powerful enough, I shall have a peep at you. I am 
told, with a good glass, you can see the sea at;such a distance that the sea 
cannot see you! Now I must say good bye, for my paper gets short, but 
not stouter. Pray give my love to your Ma, and my compliments to Mrs. 
H— and no mistake, and remember me, my dear Jeanie, as your affec- 





tionate friend.— Memorials of Thomas Hood, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE NEWEST ASPECT OF THE ITALIAN QUESTION, 
Tue address of Victor Emmanuel to the Piedmontese soldiers is 
the promulgation of a fortune for Italy which was not within the 
range of her imagination, much less her hopes. Not to say it 
invidiously, the act practically supersedes Garibaldi as the fore- 
most leader of Italy. It is apparent, indeed, in the very conduct 


of that gallant Captain, that he has invited his King at each stage | 


to take the chief command ; and we believe that no man will so 
heartily weleome Victor Emmanuel’s courageous and sagacious 
step as Garibaldi. The popular leader remains still the acting 
chief in Naples, and he will never lose his place, either in history 


or in the affections of his country ; for he has added himself to | 
the short list of men who have made Italy what she is, and what | 


she is about to be on the morrow. For a short time, the leader in 
the field appeared to be going forward in a course separate from 
that of the Wational party; the step now taken by Victor Emma- 
nue] reunites that party and all its leaders, most hopefully prog- 
nosticating the absolute union with which Italy seems about to 
‘be endowed. 

How does it affect the position of the Italian King towards the 
French Emperor? Journalism has after its own sad fashion been 


| magna and the princely Government of Rome; it no longe 
the municipality virtually suggested for it by the Villafranea 
compromise; but it has something else. It may still preserve the 
actual residence ia Rome, and thus keep to itself the ancient 
centre of Christian episcopacy in Roman Catholic Europe, Jy 
our mind the position which is now awaiting the acceptance or 
refusal of Pius the Ninth is far better than any which has 

planned before. Let us regard it for a moment abstractedly, Jf 
appears to be this ; the Pontiff would retain his freehold in the 
Vatican; he would be the head of the Church in Italy, ang 
through the Roman Catholic world, unremoved, spiritually up. 
dethroned. As to the temporal responsibilities, they have gt 


onger has 


| once painfully illustrated the boasted infallibility of the office 


and tempted successive Popes to arrogate a literal infallibility 
wholly different from that aseribed to the office in a genuine spirit 
of Christian humility and candour, Released from these temporal 
complications, the Pontiffcould no longer be twitted with the gross 
and paltry mistakes of men carrying on affairs in his name, De. 
voting himself more thoroughly to the spiritual administration of 
a church which compasses the globe, he and his advisers would 
naturally be led to regard their duties in a far better spirit, and 


; to put a more rational construction upon the infallibility which 


making merry With the confusion which is supposed to be intro- | 


duced into Napoleon’s Italian relations by the proceedings of the 
Italians ; but there is no suflicient reason yet to suppose that this lu- 
gubrious jest has any foundation in fact. Certain of our London 
contemporaries have been delighted because the Constitutionnel and 
some other semi-official journals in Paris, have been preaching 
at Garibaldi and the Sardinian Government, in a sense depre- 
eating precisely what Victor Emmanuel has now done, and what 
Garibaldi has been doing for the last few months; since these 
journals are ‘‘ semi-official,” it is imagined that they receive the 
inspiration of the Emperor Napoleon ; and the J/onitewr has gone 
further, with a more formal statement why the French Am- 
bessador withdraws from Naples. Hence it is assumed the 
Emperor is displeased by the entrance of the Piedmontese into 
the Roman territory. He has, say these prophets of evil, com- 
mitted himself to the maintenance of the Pope as the Sovereign 
of Rome, he has protested against aggression ; at Marseilles he has 
declared in favour of immediate peace, and Victor Emmanuel, 
having broken these conditions, must be treated by Napoleon as 
an adversary. Upon the face of the known facts there is no such 
inconsistency, no such complication. The Emperor Napoleon 
seems to be in agreement with Great Britain upon the subject of 
intervention in Italy. In other words, while no foreign Power 
interferes, he abstains from interfering, leaving the Italians to 
settle their own affairs in theirown way. He may advise ; he has 
unquestionably suggested caution ; but there is no evidence that 
in this last proceeding King Victor Emmanuel has acted without 
the passive sufferance of his powerful ally. If the conflict be 
limited to Italy, intervention being restrained elsewhere, peace is 
secured throughout the rest of Europe. In this ease, the fire is 
kept to that space within which it is already burning, while we 
secure the greatest probability of its being speedily extinguished 
even there. 

With regard to the preachings in the Parisian papers, there are 
certain well known facts which at once dispose of those un- 
doubtedly peculiar manifestoes. In the first plaee, we have no 
reason to suppose that any journal in Paris has what we under- 
stand by a ‘‘semi-oflicial” character. Public writers in the 
different journals may have their own personal relations with 
gentlemen in office, and such relations may be no seeret; but the 
only paper in Paris which represents the Government, directly, 
avowedly, and accurately, is the Monitewr, Any other quasi- 
official relations may sometimes be a convenience to individual 
statesmen ; but they have seldom assisted the broad influences of 
the Imperial Government; while on the other hand, we have not 
failed to note very striking inconveniences arising from such rela- 
tions. Our readers will remember a case not less remarkable than 
any now before us, in which certain dabblers in Spanish polities 
actually obtained temporary possession even of the Moniieur. It 
will be remembered, also, that that curious intrusion took place 
during the absence of the Emperor Napoleon from his eapital. He is 
absent now ; and if in the absence of the master the servants are 
too faithful to their leading foible in the French character—an 
egotistical self-assertion,—we need not mislead ourselves by twist- 
ing such signs of the national character into authenticated decla- 
rations of the Emperor Napoleon’s will and purpose. The semi- 
official manifestoes then, go for nothing; the action of King Vie- 
tor Emmanuel, after a conference of one of his statesmen with 
the Emperor, goes for much ; and comparing the present juncture 
with those which have preceded it, we can understand that the 
Emperor Napoleon, as he has done before at each juncture, will 
eventually accept the situation. 


they might still be assumed to hold ex-officio; just as the apos- 
tolical succession confers a certain technical infallibility upon any 
strictly faithful administrators of the Anglican Church. In the 
meanwhile, however, a great and tempting opportunity would be 
made for the Italian clergy to take a position which it has never 
assumed in modern days. Instead of committing itself to a war 
a loutranece with the progress of knowledge,—the most fatal 
blunder ever made by any church,—it might, and most likely it 
would, become a powerful collaborator with Italian intellect, 
Already, therefore, the course of events directed by the newly re- 
sumed command of Victor Emmanuel seems to close the question 
of temporal administration for the Pontiff; while it seems to 
form the commencement of a new wra, in which the Catholic 
Chureh may become more Catholic and more powerful than ever, 

Given success to the new enterprise, and Italy becomes, before 
1861, not federated, not ‘‘ united” in a simply moral sense, but 
actually consolidated. This boon is conferred upen Italy ata 
peried when all her energies are reawakened. We have already 
suggested how much Italy has suffered by the remarkable fact 
that she led the way in European civilization, consolidating her 
municipal and political system before Europe had thought out 
any of the preliminary problems, She has had, therefore, great 
lee-way to make upin the comparison with other nations who 


th 


have profited by her experiences and her teaching. But her 
struggles during the lifetime of the present geueration have not 


been in vain ; comparing her progress with that of her oppressors, 
she will be seen to leave them in medieval darkness, while she 
has held her own, even in comparison with those nations that are 
most advanced. No sooner is the ban taken off her writers than 
the genius of her literature recovers its activity, and the press is 
now teeming with historical and political works vindicating the 
immortal repute of Italy. The most recent advances of science, in 
the least explored of subjects—electricity, for instance—have in 
their very latest steps profited by the acumen and vigour of Italian 
intellect. No sooner is the nation reseming a full political existence, 
or rather first establishing it, than her inventive faculties meet the 
want of the day in military engineering. Free-trade is already, even 
while the country shakes with civil war, arousing the energy of 
agriculture. Amongst her patriots, Italy boasts the greatest of 


| dramatic musicians, still living; in preparing the ground, the 


foremost man among the statesmen who have made her what 
she is, and what she is about to be, D’Azegiio, used the immortal 


art of his country ; and the more businesslike statesmanship of 


administration is found in Cavour, a man capable of leading his 
compatriots to codperate with the countrymen of Peel or of Napo- 
leon. It so happens that, at the present moment, we see most 
great states of the world struggling with some domestic question 


| —Germany, for instance, with the question of nationality as op- 


How will the present turn of affairs affect the Papacy? This | 


question, indeed, has an importance which can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. Since the promulgation of Massimo d’Azeglio’s note, 
each of the imperial, royal, and ducal Governments in Italy has 
had more than one chance offered to it; and, with the exception 
of Sardinia, every Government in [taly has refused each succes- 
sive opportunity and accepted defeat. The only one of those 
reggae Governments now remaining to accept or to refuse is 
Rome. The Papacy, indeed, no longer has precisely the situation 
*Azeglio’s note, with the suzerainty of the Ro- 


offered to it in 





posed to administrative severances; Russia with serf-emancipa- 
tion, and the rights of the trading classes as opposed to the privi- 
leges of a barbaric nobility; the United States with slavery, oF 
rather with the sectional interests arising out of that injurious 
property ; and our own country is but resting after going through 
questions not less momentous. Italy is working out the question 
of her own existence ; but in that existence are involved intellect, 
inventive power, art, and all the influences that can stimulate the 
growth of civilization, and enlarge the welfare of mankind. 


JAMES WILSON, 

James Witsox, who has just departed from us, will gather 
round him a stronger and more widely-extended sympathy than 
most men. The cireumstances of his career identify him, in some 
way or other, with every class of the country. Te is a typ of 
the rising Englishman, ‘ The Right Honourable James Wilson, 

Finance Minister of India, who was with his own proper hand 
working a grand economical and commercial revolution in that 
vast Empire, had been not only a tradesman but, we believe, @ 
journeyman. If we are not mistaken, gentlemen in deputation 
from the North of England, who were glad to obtain access to the 
oficial upon some public matter, had been reeeived by the same 
man when he was standing behind the counter,and when they were 
welcomed as customers. His career, therefore, illustrates the boasted 
freedom of our country ;—freedom, that is, not only from oppres- 
sion by authority, but freedom to make full use of your faculties im 
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rising even to the very highest offices of the State. Mr. Wilson had 
already become the head of aconnexion whick was gradually making 

its station in the official strata of society ; and, cut short, as 
it were, in official youth, he had shown a capacity for attaining 
to honours far higher. Before he entered office, he had made his 
mark upon English journalism; having positively strengthened 
the character of that institution by developing the statistical 
branch. No sooner had he entered the official circle than his ex- 
traordinary command of figures made him a species of referee, 
and it was at length recognized, almost as a self-evident fact, 
that he had a right to be the Secretary to the Treasury. If his 
appointment to that office astonished some persons who could 
handle financial topics more philosophically, still greater was their 
surprise at his Indian commission ; and if the public at large was 
astonished to see him going out to India, how much more as- 
tonished were they to see him making himself master of the situ- 
ation there ; and yet how far more stupendous would have been 
his return and the honours certain to await him! It is probable 
that in watching the career of James Wilson, the public were as- 
sisting at the foundation of a noble house; only the founder was 
called away before he could finish the work. 

Wilson is a signal instance, amongst not a few which contra- 
dict the old dogma, that ‘every man knows his own business.” 
It may be said that he failed in his own business, but that he 
afterwards attained a brilliant success in everybody else’s business. 








He certainly was not master of the situation in the hatter’s shop | 


at Hawick; yet he did admirable service in assisting to man- 
age the counting-house of the Empire. The case is not altogether 
dissimilar to that of Arthur Young, who failed in his own proper 
trade as a farmer, but threw a brilliant light over the broad ques- 
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ade Merode to carry them out in one place, and a Thun and a 
Kechberg as the active agents in the other. Nay, in Vienna they 
have gone a step further. A Council of Notables has been in 
session; these also talk of reforms, and Count Kechberg gives 
assurance of his desire to ‘‘ enter the path” leading thitherward. 
But it is to be feared that the Emperor and his minister are still 
intent upon the old game of cheating the devil by balancing 
parties one against the other; and that he has not the least inten- 
tion of surrendering any portion of his power. 

There ave four or five parties in Austria, leaving out altogether 
the Republican and ultra-Liberal section, which has not yet re- 
covered the blow it received in 1848, There is the high military 
interest, so essential to the system of bureaucratic centralization, 
introduced by Schwarzenberg and Bach, perfected by their sue- 





cessors, and now a chaos of failure in every department, bank- 
| rupt in its religious polity, bankrupt in finance, bankrupt on the 


tion of farming, and has certainly contributed to the gigantic im- | 


rovement in some of the greatest Empires—particularly in Eng- 
d, in Ireland, and in France. So Wilson failed in his own 
finance but figured in that of India and of England. Of course, 


any intimate acquaintance with his personal qualities in life | 


would soon explain this apparent anomaly. 
ivate life are figures everything ; but set a man who is a genius 
in accounts, and has a natural capacity for adaptation, to admin- 


In no position of | 


istrative business over any great department of accounts, and he | 
7 ©. 


will perform his share of the work in the body corporate so as to 
increase the power of the whole. 

The statesman whom we have just lost, however, is a type of a 
much rarer class, in being a sort of grand journeyman acting 
upon other person’s ideas, In a contemporary journal, which is 


battle-field itself. The military interest, all for holding down the 
provinces by the bayonet, though if report speak truly, rudely 
shaken in a belief rampant before Magenta and still vigorous be- 
fore Solferino, is perhaps the weakest of all the interests at the 
present time, for it has not recovered the advantages which two 
crushing defeats gave its civil rivals. Indeed the next great 
party, the feudalists, nobles of all provinces, made a spring at 
power immediately after the Italian war. They form a large and 
powerful element in the Reichsrath, and though there is a great 
difference between the extremes, a common idea pervades the 
whole party, that of governing by semi-feudal institutions to be 
administered by themselves. They would like to control the 
monarch, the army, the civil administration, the exchequer ; in 
short they desire to get possession of power for themselves. Be- 
low these come the middle class party, with timid liberal ideas of 
provincial diets, municipalities, well-regulated finances, and mo- 
derate centralization. While the supremacy of either the mili- 
tary chiefs or the nobles would be a retrogade step even in Aus- 
tria, the aequisition of power by the middle class would be a ste 

forward towards responsible government in the centre, and self- 
government in the extremities ; but it would be far from giving 
the whole state that collective force which it is desirable ever 

state should possess. Lastly, there is the Hungarian party. If 
the statesmen of this section were desirous of applying to the other 


| provinces the measure they would mete out to themselves, it 


known to have received inspiration from his mind and actual as- | 


sistance from his pen, he had, with great perseverance and ability, 
argued against the working and principle of Peel’s Act, and 
inst the theory of finance to which that measure belonged. 


Yet, no sooner was he in his place as Finance Minister of India, | 


ere he consented to act as the instrument under the Chairman of 


the Select Committee which recommended Peel’s Act to the House | 


of Commons—Sir Charles Wood. ‘That Mr. Wilson really gave 
up his own personal conviction, even at a late date, is proved by 
an early incident in his Indian administration. 
measure, as it was first announced, there was a remarkable point 
of obscurity. ‘The amount of stock upon which a portion of the 
notes might be based was not fixed, as it is in our English Act, 
but was ieft undetermined. ‘This omission appeared to us to be 
quite in accordance with Mr. Wilson’s own idea as to an elastic 
basis for a currency; but it was utterly inconsistent with Peel’s 
Act, or with the convictions of the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on that Act. Sir Charles Wood pointed out the error, and 
the Indian Finance Minister at once rectified it. He was, there- 
fore, the instrument for carrying out another man’s ideas; 
yet, instead of being left to complain that Mr, Wilson was cold 
im carrying out pure J’celism, we are compelled to admit that he 
threw himself, heart and soul, into the duties he had undertaken, 
and carried them out as earnestly and honestly as if they had been 
the result of his own independent reason. It would be dificult 
to find a more able and a more honest servant, even where he 
Was conscientiously fain to act in opposition to his own theoretical 
opinions, 

In this practical aspect, again, his nature is brought home to 
every Englishman’s sympathies. The fact that he has broken 
down in harness is another circumstance that touches the heart of 
our industrious community. 
which he hed not time to attain, and we should all of us be glad 
if we could, by any miracle, convey to his grave the prizes which 
are so well his due. It may truly be said that the qualities which 
me distinguished Wilson, although they did not place 

in the highest rank of intellector of masterly statesmanship, 
are those which have rendered England what she is—practical 
sagacity, ready adaptability in the position te which Providence 
assigns a man, and thoroughly faithful service in distinctly re- 


cognized duties. 


THE SITUATION OF AUSTRIA. 

HE would be a bold man who should say that the Austrian em- 
Pire is on the brink of destruction, but he would be a bolder who 
should say that she is not menaced by serious dangers from with- 
out and from within. At present, that bolder man appears to be 
the Emperor, who is blinded by imperial pride to the perils among 
which he moves. He still seems to have faith in despotic govern- 
ment, just as the Pope clings on to the temporal power. From 
«enna, as from Rome, have come periodical promises of 

reforms,” “ ameliorations,” and so forth, with an Antonelli and 


We see that he was earning rewards | 


would be well for Austria and Europe that they should succeed. 
The Hungarian party demands from the Emperor of Austria the 
fulfilment of those obligations implied in his usurpation of the 
Hungarian throne. They ask for their old constitution, and 
desire to have the mending of it themselves, and they would 
have the Emperor submit to be erowned King, and take the oath 
which his ancestors took when the Emperors of Germany and of 
Austria became Kings of Hungary. 

Now, it is manifest that the Power which has its seat at Vienna 
and stretches its hands over so many diverse countries, menaced 
as it is with tremendous dangers from without, dangers from 


| Germany as well as from France through Italian complications, 


In his banking | 


must reconcile conflicting interests within or perish, A ery of 
Delenda est Austria has gone forth, and Austria herself alone can 
save herself from the fate of Carthage. Unless this reconciliation 
be effeeted, she will be broken up by the coincident action of ex- 
ternal and internal forees. The Reichsrath has existed long 
enough to show the Emperor that every class of his subjects— 
Hungarian, Croat, Illyrian, Bohemian, Tyrolese, Gallician, and 
Austrian—vehemently desires institutions, under which it can 
be free within the law, and permitted to develop its own re- 
sources untrammelled by bureaucracy. The fate of Naples is be- 
fore him; yet he procrastinates ; Hungary, burning with hatred, 
is close to his palace door; his Viceroy there tells him the truth, 
yet he hesitates to do right. Germany grows daily more indig- 
nant with him, because he is one great obstacle to an union; and 
from the peculiar character of his non-German possessions, 
a cattinaal source of danger to Germany herself, because 
his existing mode of Government involves perpetual and 
tremendous liabilities of war and revolution, The mere 
possession of Venetia alone is a standing menace to the peace of 
Europe, and the safety of Germany. Unholily aequired, ‘ con- 
veyed” by Napoleon Bonaparte and the Directory to the House of 
Hapsburg, it is retained upon the pretext that it is a bulwark to 
Germany, whereas it is at best only a bulwark to Austria, but a 
bulwark whose expense execeds its utility. When Austria lost 


| Lombardy, and the privilege of quartering troops in the Duchies 


| 


and on the Papal territory, her Italian dominions ceased to be a 
paying occupation, After Solferino, it were better to have sold 
Venetia to Piedmont than to make peace and retain it. The 
stronger and the freer Italy becomes, the more expensive a pos- 
session will Venetia prove to Austria, the more dangerous to Ger- 
many. For Austria will always be striving to drag Germany 
with her in any war or wars she may have to wage for Venetia, 
and Germany might purchase security and strength by internal 
union at far less cost than would be entailed by supporting 
Austria. Italy strong and free from the Alps to the Adriatic, 
would be a better bulwark for Germany than Venetia enslaved 
and Germany herself disunited; and Austria would be stronger 
were she to withdraw from Italy, did she restore legality in Hun- 
gary, and satisfy the real wants of her many populations. That 
is the problem which the sword may have to solve by its rough 
and bloody methods, unless, par impossibile, common sense should 
prevail for a time in Vienna, and enforce a solution in accordance 
with the imperative facts. 
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THE FRENCH TREATY AND LOCAL ITEMS OF 
PROTECTION. 

Tur repeal of the Navigation-laws, which achieved so much for 
commerce, has brought out in bold relief the injustice of local 
impositions, such as ** quay dues,” ‘ harbour dues,” and “ light 
dues.” We are indebted to article 10 of the French treaty for 
clearly exposing the absurdity of the present charges on the Bri- 
tish shipowner, who is obliged to contribute very considerable 
sums in the form of ‘‘ dues.”” These sums are applied solely in 
the promotion of local objects, which bear no relation, or but little 
relation, to the convenience of the commerce upon which they 
form a charge. Not long ago, a very vigorous effort was made by 
Mr. Lowe, when he was at the Board of Trade, for the abolition 
of all merely local charges payable at Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, 
and Ramsgate ; but the ‘ vested interests”’ were too strong for 
him, and for the moment they defeated the views of the depart- 
ment. Liverpool succeeded in obtaining, by a special Act, a very 
large sum in the form of compensation; but the questions as to 
the other ports yet remain. The precedent of Liverpool reduces 
the solution to a question of compensation and its amount; and 
the sooner it is disposed of the better for commerce and for the 
practice of political economy. 

The French treaty provides “that in all that relates to loca 
treatment, the dues and charges in the ports, basins, docks, road- 
steads, harbours, and rivers of the two countries, the privileges, 
favours, or advantages which are or shall be granted to national 
vessels without exception, or to the goods imported or exported, 
shall be equally granted to the vessels of the other country, and 
to the goods imported and exported in them.” The French Go- 
vernment construe the language of the treaty to mean that French 
vessels and merchandize shall be admitted into English ports, with 
the same exemptions as are extended to particular classes of our 
citizens. For instance, in the Port of Newcastle, there is an ex- 
emption from the quay and harbour dues, existing by right of 
charter and immemorial usage in favour of the “freemen” of 
Newcastle. These freemen are a select class of the burgesses, 
who acquired their right of exemption by servitude before the 
Municipal Reform Act, and the rights they possess were not only 
originally granted by Royal Charters, but have been recognized 
by subsequent legislation. Out of the 1500 freemen only a few 
are shipowners ; but the exemption is one of great value to them, 
as upon every thousand pounds’ worth of shipping the freeman- 
shipowner escapes the payment of fifty pounds a year. The charge 
imposed upon foreigners, strangers from other ports, and even 
non-freemen, amounts to a very respectable contribution to the 
corporate finances. There is also a small due charged upon coal, 
which was originally granted by a charter of Jamés II. ; and it 
has been since recognized by an Act of Parliament, which divided 
the amount between the Corporation of Newcastle, who receive 
five-cighths, and the River Tyne Commissioners, who receive 
three-eighths to be applied to the improvement of the Tyne. 

The French Consul, at Newcastle, M. de Pianelli, instructed by 
M. Thouvenel, makes a demand for the admission of French ships 
and their cargoes at Newcastle, upon the same terms as those of 
the select freemen of the borough. It is of course easy to con- 
strue the words of the treaty as including the freeman exemption, 
in the words, ‘ privileges, fe 
shall be granted, to national vessels, without exception ;” but, it 
must be borne in mind that, as national vessels, the property of 
the British shipowner pays the dues, and that it is by agreement 
and force of law, inter se, as amongst the burgesses of Newcastle, 
that one class of them are exempt from the dues paid by national 
vessels. The mere treaty cannot abolish the Charters and Acts of 
Parliament already existing, and it would amount to a vast in- 
justice to British owners of vessels if the coal trade could only be 
carried on in bottoms belonging to freemen and Frenchmen. 

But the anomaly raises the whole question as to the policy of 
creating a local property, out of the productive energies of na- 
tional enterprise. The day is gone for such anomalous clogs upon 
our commerce. In the great battle of competition, upon which 
we have entered with all the world, we must have fair play for 
all our citizens as for the foreigner. We have given up protection 
nationally, we must now do so locally. It is simply a question of 
value ; it the Tyne must be improved, it ought to be done not at 
local, but national cost. We have already urged the formation of 
a Harbour of Refuge in the Tyne; it would be a great national 
undertaking which would save more value in lives and ships than 
its cost would entail upon us. ‘The solution lies in our under- 
taking the national duty of improving our harbours, and throwing 
them open to all the world. We may give up little items of 
revenue here and there, but we shall be more than recompensed 
in the wider commerce, which will seek its development in our 
ports. In such remissions of local imposts, we ares not fear the 
results, for even the Tyne will be benefitted in the enlarged ex- 
portation of its coal. 


INCURABLE PAUPERS. 
At times, the reformer is stricken with cespondency at the ex- 
ceedingly slow progress made by ideas that are almost self-evi- 
dent, and by reaction which naturally follows upon their ex- 
aggerated presentment. In our day, he may derive consolation 
from observing that progress, even as it is taking place before our 
eyes, isof many kinds, At the present moment, most of the 
states of Europe are very actively engaged in the practical solu- 
tion of some great social problem. In our own country, we are 





inclined to be discontented with a certain stagnation in what we 


—_—_ 





yours, or advantages, which are, or | 


usually call our progress, because within the last few decades we 
have solved some very important social problems. Neverthe] 
other sections of the Anglo-Saxon family are engaged in the 
active work of sclution, and, while we ourselves are evidently on 
the threshold of some further difficulties, an alias for problems, or 
for the next task of progress, we cannot fail to observe that the 
onward movement is continued by a companion and paralle} 
species of action in the interval of great questions settled in the 
lump, like the question of religious toleration, of Parliamentary 
reform, or of free trade in bread; and that society, through its 
recognized agents, proceeds with practical reforms in detail, 

At no period in the history of the world has there been such 
steady and safe advance in the treatment of a very important see. 
tion of the community as at the present day ; we mean the treat. 
ment of criminals. But we scarcely appreciate the gains that we 
are annually making, unless we observe the harmony between that 
particular improvement and the general improvement upon the 
similar class of topics and even in the whole range of ideas bear. 
ing upon such subjects. The practical reform of our prisons ig 
only a portion of the benefit gained by the labours of Hill, Adder. 
ley, Crofton, Maconnochie, bearing upon almost every branch of 
sociology as the truth illustrated by the results of these men’s 
labours—that the criminal population has been made many times 
greater than otherwise it would be by mismanagement of the 
appointed officers of society, and that the residuum and dead weight 
of the criminal population is in its nature congenitally deficient, 
inferior in faculties to the rest of its fellow-creatures. Hence we 
are brought round by another path to regard every species of 
wrongdoing, even when presented in the naked form of crime, as 
so much misfortune to be counteracted, vi et armis if necessary, 
when it oe the rest of society, but to be regarded charitably 
always, helpfully, when practicable. 

Passing to another class of the population, we have of late years 
only acquired a distinet perception that the class pauper has in 
it two genera—the temporary genus, caused almost exclusively 
by mismanagement in the rest of society, and several species 
of the permanent genus—the hereditary pauper, the casual 
victim of disease, the unlucky superannuated, the idiot, and 
the lunatic. Strangely enough all these have been lumped to- 
gether, The very last reform of the Poor-law left much to be 
amended in the theory as well as the practice of pauper treatment 
particularly in lumping all together. That indiscriminate treat- 
ment is faulty, both with reference to the causes of pauperism, and 
to the charitable regard for the comfort of helpless paupers. No- 
body is proposing just at present to have a wholesale revision of 
the Poor-law ; we shall do it better when we have materially 
considered some of the branch questions ; but we are making im- 
provements. For instance, the Select Committee of last session 
on ;the Act 9th and 10th Victoria, c. 66, has made some valuable 
suggestions. The Act was intended to diminish the hard work- 
ing of previous Acts which authorized the removal of a pauper to 
his own parish. That Act declared that a residence of some years 
should confer upon the pauper the privilege of remaining in the 
parish where he was found. But in the working there are still 
hardships ; for instance, a widow may be torn from the con- 
nexions which she has formed since her marriage, and carried off 
to a distance. In some instances, the hardship is very vexatious, 
since she may be removed to a parish ata very littte distance with- 
in the same union, and yet be put tovery serious personal discom- 
fort without any advantage to the public at large. The Committee 
now propose that the period of five years shall be reduced to 
three, with some other amendments, such as the charge of the 
| lunatic upon the whole union instead of the parish. These are 

all improvements tending in the same direction, as that which 
| would probably be permitted by any wholesale revision. 

In a philanthropic contemporary, called the Friend of the 
People, we find another excellent suggestion, which has been 
pointed out to us by a most esteemed correspondent. It relates to 
paupers who are incurable invalids; and it proposes a plan for 
mitigating the sufferings of that class which appears to us to have 
in it an element of the greatest value. The plan is this— 

*** That these paupers—those especially suffering from acute and distress- 
ing diseases, such as dropsy, cancer, consumption, &e.—should be placed in 
wards especially allotted to them. That in these wards (or in the regular 
surgical and intirmary wards, where such exist in the house) private charity 
be permitted to introduce comforts calculated to alleviate the sufferings of 
the inmates. These comforts would consist of things which ought not to be 
supplied to the ordinary pauper, and which are not, and possi#y ought not, 
to be in any case supplied out of the rates. I will mention a few that per- 
sonal experience has suggested to me. 

** Arm-chairs, in which it would be possible for the sick and debilitated 
to recline. Many are the cases in which the relief of a temporary change 
of ee would be immense; many others in which the constant lying im 
bed is simply weakening and harmful. Yet the patients are compelled to 
remain even for years in or upon their pallets, because there is no seat for 
them except hard wooden benches, with no support for their arms or hi 
and upon which they could not sit up for a moment. It is piteous to see 
poor creatures, often very near death, often with many months of such sul- 
fering before them, sitting gasping on the sides of their beds, for the simple 
reason that they cannot breathe if they lie down, wearied out in this miser- 
able posture without cushion or support of any kind. 

“ Again, a few moveable screens, to enclose a bed from the sight of the 
rest of the ward, would be a relief at times of great suffering, dressing 
wounds, &c., and at the moment of death. If the patient were insensible 
to such an arrangement, it would at least be a bevetit to the other inmates 
of the ward. The sight of death is most trying and even most dangerous to 
the sick and aged. 

** Air-beds tor the bedridden, and cushions for those having sores. 

a ame or lemonade to such as are distressed with constant feverish 
irst, 














** Cough lozenges for such as cough all night, to their own misery and 
that of their neighbours. 
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“ Tea, of a quality better than the ‘ House-tea,’ to be taken, too, when- 
ever the patient or nurse thinks well, 

«“ Mutton and some vegetables in summer, to vary the perpetual ‘ potatoes 
and beef’ (the latter much too hard for many of them either to masticate or 
digest) that constitute their usual fare. , 

Spectacles for such as can sce to read with them, and books to beguile 
their dreary hours. , : 

« All the comestibles of course to be given under the sanction of the sur- 

n. And further (but here I feel I am treading on delicate ground,) may 
F not suggest that there are cases in which the sleeping draught or the ex- 
sive tonic (things not necessary, only alleviating pain) would be wil- 
ingly and thankfully prescribed by the surgeon, were it not impossible that 
he should habitually doso under the present system, where all medicines are 

id for out of his own scanty salury. 

« There are numberless forms of incurable disease in which the suffering 
may be much alleviated, although the appliances for the purpose cannot be 
counted as necessaries, and do not come under the head of articles which a 
Board of Guardians would expect a surgeon to order. No doubt we shall be 
told the surgeon may order what he pleases, and many a benevolent Board 
ean boast that it has never refused to ratify any of his orders or reeommen- 
dations. But to descend from theory to practice, do we really find that 
workhouse surgeons order such (unquestionable) alleviations of the sufferings 
of their patients as those above specified ? I fear it is hopeless to expect an 
affirmative answer to such a question. With all possible respect for the 
surgeons as abody, it must be admitted that it is expecting too much to sup- 

that they would uniformly recommend expenses not absolutely needful 
to their patients, and (as tending to increase the rates) naturally distasteful 
to their patrons. So long as the system of ‘lumping’ the surgeon's salary 
and his medicines be maintained, we must expect that only the most inex- 
pensive drugs will be administered. So long as a surgeon holding his 
place at will from the Board, is the sole official to demand extra expendi- 
ture, we must be prepared to tind his demands—more, it may be, than is 
quite consistent with the comfort of his patients—so shaped as to please his 

trons.” 

“On the other hand, were the principle of voluntary aid admitted for 








case ought to have produced not a supplementary scientific in- 
quiry, but an act of Parliament creating a tribunal for Criminal 
new trials. We do not seek to quarrel with the result achieved ; 
we only condemn the mode of its achievement. 

Our magisterial institutions have got into a state of dead lock 
in the Road murder ease, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis being 
appealed to, refuses to issue a special commission to complete the 
inquiry. Sir George is so highly constitutional that we can quite 
understand his position when he states “that he would not be 
justified in advising her Majesty to create an exceptional and ex- 
traordinary tribunal for the purpose of interrogating persons sus- 
spected of the murder.” But ifthe local magistracy from pure 
lack of experience, certainly not from any want of zeal, are in- 
competent to conduct an inquiry of this solemn and complex cha- 
racter, surely the Home Secretary may find constitutional means 
in aid of the magistracy. Miss Constance Kent was only dis- 
charged on her father’s bail from the charge made against her. 
Wedo not for a moment suggest, that the young lady whom over 
zeal placed in the dock, is at all cognizant of her brother’s death. 
But her mere discharge on bail gives the magistracy a locus standi, 
upon which to resume the inquiry. Then the Home Secretary 
might add the assistance of the local Recorders or some eminent 
criminal lawyers as assessors to the magistrates. But the refu- 
sal, on mere ‘* constitutional” grounds, to issue a special commis- 
sion, has been followed by a most extraordinary innovation upon 
the administration of the law. Sir George Lewis gets rid of 
the difficulty by a side wind, for it appears now that, although 
he refuses to initiate any proceeding, he yet sanctions another 
course taken by the local magistrates utterly subversive of every 


these wards alone, we should find the needs of the most miserable class of | principle of justice. 


the community met by the charity of wholly disinterested spectators. 
such an end, the usual lady visitors of each workhouse would find little or no 
difficulty in raising such sums as would meet the necessities of this case. 


For | 


| 


The sufferers would be relieved, and yet the rates would undergo nota | 


shilling’s further charge! Shall we be told that indirectly such a scheme 
would encourage pauperism? I answer—it is not likely that any one would 
be tempted peatage ee | to go into the workhouse when suffering from pain- 
ful disease, even should he hear of the existence of a more comfortable ward 
than any now to be found there. 
were even suspected, it would be easy for the master or guardians not to put 
such a patient into this ward, and so defeat his object.” 
Finally, F. M., the correspondent who sets forth this plan, 
s that the charitable public should be allowed admission 
to the workhouse in order to afford solace to the sick and aged with- 
in the walls. When reform last touched the subject of the Poor- 
law broadly, there had been great abuses from a tampering with 
the funds of industry, farmers being allowed to cheat themselves 
by paying half their wages out of the rates. In the natural dis- 
like to that commingling of commerce and embezzlement, the 
Poor-law reformers of thirty years ago cut off many of the aux- 
iliaries which had really improved the administration of the Poor- 
law, and prevented the workhouse from being, as it might well be 
in every parish of England, self-supporting, or nearly so, by an 
application of industry to the capacity of the pauper class, and 
introduced a harsh treatment of misfortune ; and they committed 
a grievous blunder in any Christrian country when they delibe- 
rately exiled kindness from the treatment of the poorest in the 
land. They imagined that they should secure more unadulterated 
wisdom in the administration of the Poor-law if they built a party- 
wall between the strictness of that administration and of kind- 
ness. Many a wretched creature had been made more wretched 
without any advantage to the community, but with much indigna- 
tion and rankling amongst the classes next the poorest. The vast 
growth of our towns, the drive in which most classes live, the 


struggle for existence which has prompted trading of every | 


kind, and converted even philanthropy into a profession, have all 
contributed to develope a wretched mechanical form of charity 
without much genuine personal feeling in it; and yet without an 

safeguards from authorized revision. The sagoul made by I’. M. 


would create circumstances which would enable charity to resume | 


its 
public officers fitte 
check the abuses of that charity. 

itive opinion on the proposal offhand, but we see at once that 
it merits a very serious consideration. 


ntaneous ee character under the revision of trusted 
by special experience and by training to 





AN ILLEGAL PURSUIT OF JUSTICE. 

We justly pride ourselves on the principles of our Criminal Juris- 
pee and not without ample reasons, for they have contri- 
uted equally to the punishment of guilt and the establishment 
of innocence. The action of the Criminal Law is now so well un- 
derstood by the whole community, that we can find its existence 
and operation recognized by the humblest members of our com- 
munity. But this result is produced by certain well-known 
landmarks of the law being invariably acted upon in its adminis- 
tration. First and foremost, we have the principle of publicity 
pervading every department ; and we have every step taken by 
officers responsible to the Crown, We refuse to extract evidence 
m an accused person against himself. These three provisions 

of publicity, responsibility, and proof, have contributed to give 
our Criminal Justice a character which has rendered us the most 
Justice-loving people in Europe. Now and then, however, we get 
into a state of dead-lock. In the Smethurst ease, our judicial in- 
stitutions proved faulty ; and that case terminated after a public 
quiry of five days, before a jury on oath, by a most unsatisfac- 
ry reference of the whole matter to the surgery of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. The Home Seeretary advised a pardon, and so set 
aside the deliberate finding of twelve sworn men. Smethurst’s 


But if any case of this kind occurred, or | 


} 
| 


| official inquiries, and a criminal is forewarned. 


We hesitate to proncunee a | vantage of impartial adminstration, by which equally the cruelty 








| law; to confuse the functions, — and private, of m 


Mr. Slack, a very eminent solicitor of Bath, and of great repu- 
tation as a lawyer in criminal cases, is instructed by “ the autho- 
rities”’ to prosecute an inquiry. To his private office are sum- 
moned the persons supposed to be able to give evidence. Mr. 
Kent’s own solicitor very properly asks under whose “ instruc- 


| tions” Mr, Slack is proceeding, To this a reply is given ve 
I g ply 6g ry 


remotely referring to ‘‘the authorities” as setting on foot the 
inquiry. But is a private inquiry, conducted with closed doors, 
not upon oath, with the admissions of the guilty person, as- 
suming his attendance, taken down in writing for future use, a 
constitutional proceeding? If we are agreed upon one course of 
criminal procedure, it certainly is that every inquiry by which 
the life of a fellow-creature is put in peril, shall be conducted in 
a public form. In fact the magistrates have become prosecutors, 
and employ an attorney to conduct an inquiry, superseding the 
natural right of Mr. Kent, as the father of the victim, to the 
position of prosecutor. An inquiry so conducted could lead only 
to “‘a lame and impotent conélusion;” and it appears in the 
form of a struggle of merely professional a tween the 
two solicitors; Mr. Dunn offering that Mr. Slack may come to 
Mr. Kent’s house and ask every one there upon the matter, whilst 
the magistrates and their solicitor ask for the attendance of the 
family at Mr. Slack’s office in Bath, It matters little to the pub- 
lic which way the interview is achieved; it matters more for us 
to note how insidiously a false and pernicious principle of action 


| is thus permitted to creep into the administration of our criminal 


law. 

Publicity, responsibility, and proof, are all then here set aside. 
The inquiry is seeret; Mr. Slack is not responsible; and the in- 
formation he may obtain is not evidence, because it is not upon 
oath, The Road case may indicate the necessity of a public pro- 
secutor; and, perhaps Mr. Slack is the most competent person for. 
that office in his own county. But the office of a public prosecu- 
tor, as in Scotland, carries with it notice of the object of the 
Our institu- 
tional functions in the magistracy and the police may re- 
quire enlargement, but it would be much better that the 
murder of a child should pass unavenged than that the /aw, 
which we all agree upon as a rule of action, investigation, 
and penal correction, should be violated. The sound principles of 
publicity, responsibility and proof have given birth to the ad- 


of prosecutors, and the tyranny of the mob have been set at de- 
fiance. ‘To invade the common sense of mankind as to what is 
istrates, 
policemen and attorneys, is to shake law to the very foundation in 
the popular conception. If the murderer is to be found, the very 
information which will lead us to his trail, is to be had by and 
before the magistrates in public, in an inquiry conducted by Mr. 
Slack in his professional character. e Road murder has 
been from first to last productive of blunders; but the last 
is the most fatal, for even the detection and punish- 
ment of the murderer would not compensate us for the loss we 
sustain by the unconstitutional means employed. We are more 
anxious to secure the sacred principles, ascertained by common 
consent to be law, from profanity than to see society led away by 
an immediate feeling of revenge. We may secure the punishment 
of one murderer, but we may do it at a frightful cost in the de- 
struction of the present security of life and liberty. Private 
information, gathered in this injudicial manner, is likely to 


| gratify the acuteness of clever practitioners and sharp detectives, 


but society looks for the independent evidence of guilt to be forth- 
coming, plus extorted admissions or unwary statements. If we 
abolish or narrow publicity in our jurisprudence, we shall do 
much to destroy the entire fabric, which has brought down to us 
as much of glory as our deeds of arms, 
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GREEK HISTORY FROM PLUTARCH.* 

WE wish to recommend to the English reader a genuine bit of 
Greek History, in a series of Lives from a good old Greek author, 
with whose name we are most of us more or less familiar. These 
“‘ Lives,”—the lives, namely, of Themistocles, Pericles, Alcibiades, 
Lysander, Pelopidas, Timoleon, Demosthenes, and Alexander— 
were originally done into English by Lord Somers, Creech, Charles 
Boyle, a son of John Evelyn, and a son of Sir Thomas Brown, 
=, we suppose, others of less note. They are selected from what 
we believe is known as Dryden’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives, 
lately revised by Mr. A. H. Clough, the clever author, we presume 
of a long vacation pastoral, whose astounding title, Zhe Bothie of 
Toper-na-Fuosich, should deter no one from reading what is, in 
our opinion, a fresh, racy bit of college romance, with witty, 
humorous, and poetical touches, and a rhythm in its rough music, 
which make it worth a cart load of poetry, commonly so-called— 
and a great deal more. 

These eight lives have been arranged by Mr. Clough in a chro- 
nological order from Themistocles to Alexander, so as to “‘ form a 
sketch of Greek history more agreeable than a compendium.” 
They comprise, we are told, a portion of the history with which 
Plutarch is himself best acquainted, and for some parts of which 
he is a peeve authority. This volume will possibly be suc- 
ceeded by a second, including a parallel series of lives, also of | 
Greek men, which, with Mr. George Long’s valuable selection of 
Plutarch’s biographies, in illustration of the civil wars of Rome, 
will form an pe “mar manual of the history of the most striking 

riods of the two empires of pagan antiquity, in which modern 

urope is most interested. 

Plutarch is correctly described by Mr. Clough, as a biographer 
and a moralist, rather than as a historian. His object is to illus- 
trate individual character, and not social or political phenomena. 
*‘Plutarch,” says his present editor, ‘‘wrote in the time of 
Trajan, and we have learned the value of contemporary state~ 
ments: it is justly felt that, for the time of Pericles, his evidence 
is not to be compared to that of Thucydides.” Plutarch must not 
be mistaken for a philosophical historian, Perhaps his intellect 
was not sufficiently sceptical or scrutinizing, to have enabled him 
to become such, had he wished to write history instead of bio- 
graphy. This, however, was not his desire, His aim was to write 
the lives of men, to direct his attention to the ‘‘ marks and indi- 
cations of their souls,” to apprehend the significant trifles and 
suggestive accidents of character, to show, like a portrait-painter, 
the whole manner and spirit of the heroic men of Greece and 
Rome. Plutarch, in some sense, anticipated our modern literary | 
hero worship. He thought that the love of virtue was inspired | 
by the admiration of virtue, which great men represented and | 
embodied in their actions. In his life of Pericles, he compares 
the acts of virtue, to colours whose freshness and pleasantness 
stimulate and strengthen the sight. Directed to them, our in- 
tellectual perceptions are, with the sense of delight, called forth 
and allured to their proper good. Admiring what is done, we 
desire to imitate the doer. ‘‘ Moral good, he continues, is a prac- 
tical stimulus to itself: it is no sooner seen, than it inspires an im- 

ulse to act; not influencing the mind and character by a mere 
imitation which we look at, but creating by the narrative of the 
fact a moral purpose which we form.” With this high estimate | 
of the uses of biography, Plutarch naturally combined a high es- 
timate of biographical literature. Mr. Clough remarks that the 
second chapter of his Life of Pericles “might in general be 
headed, On the Superiority of History and Biography to the Fine 
Arts.” Toour modern thought, as the editor further observes, 
Plutarch’s disparagement of sculpture and poetry, which was not 
uliar to himself, but common among the Greeks and Romaus, 
is not a little strange. It is true that Plutarch instances only se- 
condary poets as Philetas and Anacreon, but we cannot argue 
from the inferiority of these examples, to an exemption in favour 
of the primary poets, Homer, A!schylus, or Sophocles, since Phi- 
dias, to whom Pisa owed the statue of Jupiter, his greatest work, 
and Polycletus to whom Argos was indebted for that of Juno, both 
being masters in the art of expressing life in marble, are selected 
as the pattern objects of Plutarch’s contemptuous depreciation. 
He almost classes, or seems to class poets, and sculptors with dyers 
and perfumers, whom he pronounces low and sordid people. 
Heroic action and manly completeness are, no doubt, greater than 
any partial accomplishment. ‘Thus we assent to the sarcastic cri- 
ticism of Antisthenes, ‘‘ when people told him that Ismenias was 
an admirable piper, He is but a miserable human being, other- 
wise he would not have been an admirable piper.” 

Whether art excludes manhood, whether Milton, Goethe or 
Scott, admirable as poets, were not also admirable as men, whether 
Michael Angelo, in his quadruple capacity of architect, painter, 
sculptor and poet, was not “a man for a’ that,” we leave to the 
decision of competent judges. Plutarch, we suppose would have 
voted in the negative. Convinced at any rate, that noble action 
was higher than the noblest artistic creation, and that poetic skill 
was far beneath that which faithfully embodies the real doings 
and sayings of real men, he would on ethical grounds have pre- 
ferred his own “ Lives” of Pericles, Timoleon, Alexander, to all 
the Lliads and Odysseys, that ever were written. The practice of 

* Greek History, from Themistocles to Alexander, in a series of Lives from Plu- 
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wise and able men and women, without confirming this hypothe. 
tical valuation, shows in what honour Plutarch has been held, 
Shakspeare, Montaigne, Rousseau, Turenne, and Madame Rol 
are numbered among his readers. In our own day, if we right} 
remember, Emerson speaks of Plutarch admiringly. Neglected fo 
twenty years, Mr, Clough reintroduces him to an English audienge 
We trust that his little volume, or we would say his two little 
volumes, will be welcomed into the library of every English youth 
and maiden, A repeated perusal will go far to make them under. 
stand and sympathize with the heroie proportions of Greek 
Roman manhood ; and the errors and political misjudgments of the 
prince of biographers, must be corrected by the subsequent study 
of Thirlwall, Grote, and others. 

The period, says Mr. Clough, in which Plutarch lived and wrote 
was an eventful period. It was the period which intervened between 
| the reign of Claudius and that of Hadrian: Tacitus, the two 

Plinies, Juvenal, Martial, Epictetus, Statius, Arrian, and Lucian 
were his contemporaries. It was “the last flourishing era of 
| heathendom: marked, it would seem, moreover, by a sort of lata 
revival of the mixture of fable and moral philosophy which made 
| up the Greek and Roman religion.” Plutarch was born about 
| a, p, 46, at Cheronea, a small town of Bootia—not that famons 
or infamous for the victory of the Man of Macedonia. The name 
| of his father is not known. His grandfather’s name was Lam. 
prias. He was educated at Athens ; he resided in Rome ; he mar. 
ried Timoxena, a lady of Chwronea, of ancient lineage. He had 





| several children, among others a little Timoxena, whodied. Ply- 


tarch was not without that experience of life which travel con- 
fers. In his youth he visited Egypt, and Mr, Clough thinks it 
probable that he sojourned more than once, and that for a con- 
siderable time, in Italy. Plutarch was preéminently a literary 
man, His reading was well nigh exhaustive. As a writer, he 
was extremely productive. In addition to his renowned “Lives,” 
he has hepeeied to all time numerous miscellaneous minor or 
moral works, Asaman anc asacitizen, Plutarch seems deserving 


| of respectful commendation. 


Returning to Mr. Clough’s volume of Greek History, with its 
more than forty wood-cuts, which really are illustrations, and its 
useful explanatory notes,—we find that it opens with the life of 
the great Themistocles, according to M. J. 8. Mill, ‘ the most sa- 
gacious, the most far-sighted, the most judiciously daring, the 
eraftiest, and unfortunately also one of the most unprincipled 
politicians ; who first saved, then aggrandized, and at last would 
have sold his country.” Plutarch’s opinion of this distinguished 
man we leave to be inferred from the story of his life, which he 
has told, with a variety of incident, anecdote, and splendid cir- 
cumstance, that brings the man and his times out clearly and 
forcibly. We pause now only to cite some instances of the Attic 
wit with which Themistocles could speak. He seems to have been 
fond of figurative language, and to have aimed to drive home his 
meaning with a metaphor for a blow. ‘ He said that the Athe- 
nians did not honour or admire him, but made as it were 
a plane tree of him; sheltered themselves under him in bad 
weather, and as soon as it was fine, plucked his leaves and cut his 
branches.” Themistocles knew his own value, and took eare that 
others should know how good a conceit he had of himself. Wher 
one of the Athenian generals boastingly compared his actions with 
those of Themistocles, he told him a sort of Greek fairy tale, which 
reminds us a little of the stories of Hans Andersen—‘‘ Once u 
a time, the Day-after-the Festival found fault with the Festival. 
With you there is nothing but hurry and trouble and preparation, 
but when I come, everybody sits down quietly and enjoys him- 
self. The Festival admitted it was true, but added ‘if I had not 
come first, you would not have come at all.” Even so, he said, if 
Themistocles had not come before, where had you been now? To 
a Seriphian who objected that he owed the honour which he had 
obtained, not to himself but to the greatness of his city, he gave 
better than he got, when he answered. True; I should never 
have been famous, if I had been of Seriphus; nor you, had you 
been of Athens. Themistocles was a bit of a humourist as well 
asawit. ‘ Loving to be singular in all things, when he had land 
to sell, he ordered the erier to give notice that there were g 
neighbours near it.” It is interesting to learn that Plutarch was 
intimately acquainted with a Themistocles of Athens, the repre- 
sentative of the old hero, whose alter-shaped tomb, if Diodorus’s 
conjecture be right, was erected “‘ near the port of Pirwus, where 
the land runs out like an elbow from the promontory of Aleimus, 
when you have doubled the cape and passed inward, where the 
sea is always calm.”’ Byron saw it we presume, near half a cen- 
tury ago, when catching, as it were, the echo of Plutarch’s deserip- 
tion, he sang: 

** No breath of air to break the wave, 
That rolls below the Athenian’s grave, 
That tomb which gleaming o’er the cliff, 
First greets the homeward-veering skiff, 
High o’er the land he saved in vain, 
When shall such hero live again ! F 

The second “ Life” in Mr, Clough’s selection is that of Pericles, 
whose rare merits are not unrecognized by his biographer. Emi- 
nently beautiful is the passage in which Pericles, exemplifying, 
we would fain think, at the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
the doctrine of a judicious and beneficent state-action, converted 
the surplus of the public wealth to such undertakings as in the 
future would procure for the Athenians eternal honour, and im 
the present, “freely supply all the inhabitants with plenty. 
Desiring at once to Beautify Athens, and to distribute the capital 
of the republic in such a way, that the “undisciplined mechanic 
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multitude,” might have an equitable share of the superfluous in- | 


eome of the country, Pericles ‘actually put the whole city in a 
manner into state-pay.” 

‘This associative experiment, judged on its own merits, seems 
to have been thoroughly successful. Of the two ends proposed, 
one was to secure, for a time, an adjustment of social advantages, 
by providing the Athenian proletary with extraordinary remune- 
rative employment; labour and capital, we assume, being in 
excess of the ordinary demand; the other end was the patriotic 
project of constructing a succession of magnificent publie works, 
such as should reflect everlasting honour on the Athenian people, 
and embody in material forms whatever of august, graceful, holy, 
Humanity, in its Hellenic phase, had yet conceived. We do not 
stop to examine objections. We are aware that there is at least 
one point on which opposition might be raised—the right of ap- 

ropriating the Imperial fund. This, however, is a point which 
in no way affects the argument. As to adverse considerations, 
grounded on the moral imperfections of Hellenic life, and the in- 
ferred unadvisableness of giving external reality to polytheistic 
conceptions, we can only say, that in every aspect of its progress, 
mankind is, and possibly always will be, a long way off from su- 
preme excellence. Art is only the ideal representation of life, 
and must partake in some degree of its defects, and, if you will, 


of its excesses, while, yet, in suggesting a nobler emotional exis- | 


tence, it goes far to compensate and correct its errors. 

However this may be, we get from Plutarch’s masterly narra- 
tive a striking picture of the admirable organization of labour in 
that spirit of state-socialism which Pericles directed. ‘‘ Every 
trade, he says, in the same way as a captain in an army has his 
partienlar company of soldiers under him, had its own hired eom- 
pany of journeymen and labourers belonging to it banded together 
as in array, to be as it were the instrument and body for the per- 
formance of the service. So that to say all in a word, the occa- 
sions and service of these public works distributed plenty through 
every age and condition.” It seems they put the right man in 
the right place, in those days, too; for Phidias had the oversight 
of all the works and was surveyor-general, though upon the va- 
rious portions other great masters and workmen were employed ; 
“(Callicrates and Ictinus on the Parthenon ; Corwebus and Metagenes 
on the chapel at Eleusis; while the famous “ long wall, which 
Socrates says he himself heard Pericles propose to the people, was 
undertaken by Callicrates.” The marvel, Plutarch remarks, was 
that the rapidity of execution was answerable to the execllence of 
the material and the beauty of the design and workmanship. 
Undertakings, each of which seemed to demand several sueces- 
sions and ages of men, ‘‘ were every one of them accomplished in 
the height aud prime of one man’s political service.” For which 
reason, resumes the Greek biographer, ‘* Pericles’s works are spe- 
cially admired, as having been made quickly to last long. For 
every particular piece of his work was immediately even at that 
time, for its beauty and elegance antique; and yct in its vigour 
and freshness looks, to this day, as if it were just executed, 
There is a sort of bloom of newness upon those works of his, pre- 
serving them from the touch of time, as if they had some peren- 
nial spirit, and undecaying vitality mingled in the composition of 
them.” 

We do not intend to examine more minutely the life of Pericles, 
nor, indeed, to examine at all the lives of the six remaining 
worthies contained in the volume before us. We prefer to give, 
though in rough and hurried presentment, some general details, 
which illustrate individual or collective Greek life and thought. 
Thus we read of Alcibiades, with his long purple robes, like a 
woman, dragging after him as he went through the market-place, 
or causing the planks of his galley to be cut away that he might 
lie the softer, his bed not being placed on the boards but hanging 
on girths. We read, too, how he kept Agathareus the painter a 
prisoner till he had painted his whole house; how he had a beau- 
tiful park, which he called after his own name, and a gilt shield 
with a Cupid holding a thunderbolt in his hand, painted on it. 
It was Alcibiades who at one time led the oligarchical party, 
and who persuaded the Athenians to undertake that ill-starred 
expedition to Sicily. Cannot we sce Timon the misanthrope take 
him by the hand on that day when he succeeded so well in the 
assembly, and, too true prophet of evil as he was, cannot we hear 
him ery, amid the crowd that attended Alcibiades home, “ Go 
on, my son, and increase in credit with the people: you will one 
day bring them calamities enough!” 

It was in the days of this wilful and brilliant patrician that 
the famous outrage was perpetrated that so frightened the 
Athenians out of their propriety—the mutilation of the Mercury 


statues—an incident that has been illustrated in so masterly a | 


way, by Mr. Grote, in his J/istory of Greece, Alcibiades and 
some of his friends were accused of defacing other images, and 
having profanely acted the sacred mysteries at a drunken meet- 
ing. Theodorus, it was said, had been the “ Herald,” Polytion, 
the “Torchbearer,” and Alcibiades himself, impiously mocking 
the two Goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine, had enacted th 


nent man, according to Plutarch, that Pericles was indebted, 
generally, for that elevation and sublimity of purpose and cha- 
racter which distinguished him. Anaxagoras of Clazomena, says 
Plutarch, was called by his contemporaries, “ by the name of 
Mind or Intelligence, whether in admiration of the great and ex- 
traordinary gift he displayed for the science of nature, or because 
that he was the first of the philosophers who did not refer the 
first ordering of the world to fortune or chance, but to a pure 
unadulterated intelligence, which in all other existing, mixed and 
compound things, acts as a principle of discrimination and of com- 
bination of like with like.” 

Such a conviction seems to imply a sort of initial and perhaps 
by no means imperfect monotheism. Anaxagoras might almost 
be claimed as the founder of their sect by our modern Deists, 

In a later period, Plutarch quotes two aphorisms which closely 
resemble the conclusions of our modern theological philosophy. 
We can hardly do better than transfer the passage, in which we 
find them, as a last illustration, to our notice of this admirable 
volume of Greek biography— 

** Among the sayings of one Psammon, a philosopher, whom he (Alex- 
ander) heard in Egypt, he most approved of this—that all men ave governed 
hy God, because in everything that which is chief and commands, ws divine. 
Kut what he pronounced himself upon this subject, was even more like a 
philosopher, for he said, God was the common father of us all, but in a 
special sensi of the best of us.” 


THE OLD SHEKARRY.* 

Tux Madras officer who writes under the nom de plume of “ The 
Old Shekarry,” is a capital hand at making a bag, but a very 
griffin at making a book. Although his sporting experience is, 
like Captain Shakespear's and Mr, Dunlop’s, of the first order, 
and he is fully a match for them in descriptive talent, yet his big 
volume falls as much below cither of theirs in power of pleasing as 
it exceeds them both in bulk, because he has smothered his ster- 
ling matter under heaps of spurious jocosity, and other literary 
surplusage of the trashiest kind. Before he fulfils the promise 
implied in the words on his title page—“ First Series”—let us 
hope that he will perceive the inexpediency of writing what will 
be of no use to anybody but the printer and the paper-maker, 
since judicious readers will be sure to skip it, and the injudicious 
will wish they had. 

There is not much to skip in the author’s second chapter, which 
relates to hoghunting in the Deccan, and tends strongly to corro- 
borate Captain Shakespear’s exalted estimate of that rather 
breakneck sport. It is indeed the very best of its kind, the wild 
boars of the Deccan being unequalled for speed, endurance, and 
courage, and the ground over which they are pursued being of a na- 
ture to test the powers of horse and man to the utmost. A famous 
run, in which the author won the spear, is described by him with 
great spirit. It must have been a brilliant affair. The field con- 
sisted of seven-and-twenty well mounted horsemen, among whom 
were some who were known as the best spears and the boldest 
riders in the Deccan. Only two of them were in at the death, 
and one of the two had his horse killed under him by the 
wounded boar. After this exciting chase comes an account of the 
pursuit and slaughter of a man-eating tiger, upon whom the au- 
thor avenged the death of more than a hundred human victims, 
The Old Shekarry, or Major Leveson as we may call him, since 
his real name appears in his publishers’ catalogue, attributes 
much of his success in tracking wild animals to the extraordinary 
acuteness of sight, smell, and hearing possessed by one of his syl- 
van attendants, a Yanadi, with whose tribe he became acquainted 
in a curious way. Resting one day with a companion under a 
banyan tree thickly covered with creepers, in the midst of the 
Chettagunta jungles, he discovered that the tree was tenanted by 
some animal, which was probably either a bear, a black monkey, 
or a black panther. Whatever it was he prepared to fire at it, 
when he bethought him that if it was a bear it could not spring 
upon him, and that he could fire with more fatal effect from the 
tree itself— 

“* Taccordingly got on to the fork of the tree, and as soon as I got a stead 
footing, 1 raised my rifle to fire. Again I put it down, thinking that 
might only slightly wound the brute by firing in this way, so I gave the 
black mass a poke with the end of the barrel of my gun in order to stir it 
up. Imagine my astonishment when I saw the Seyet pee of a human face 
and a pair of eyes bob up and then go down again! To hang my rifle on a 
broken branch and whip out my shekar knife was the work of a moment, and 
thus armed I clutched the supposed animal by the hair and shouted to M—— 
and the rest to come up ; and when the thing I was holding began to moan and 
struggle, and shortly a curious kind of paws, with huge claws, emerged from 
below and fastened on my hand, and it was only by frequent blows with the 
handle of my knife that [ could prevent them from tearing the flesh. At that 
moment I was not sure whether I had not got hold of some kind of chimpanzee 
or ourang-outang, and I shouted out loudly for help .M , the shekarries, 
and coolics soon got up into the tree; and with their assistance I dragged 
up from a hollow in the trunk two most extraordiaary ereatures in human 
One was old and wrinkled, the other quite a child, and both be- 





shape. 


| longed to the weaker sex, but whether of the genus ‘man’ or ‘monkey’ I 


re “* Chief | 


Priest.” The sentiment of popular exasperation at this insult to | 


the established religion, to the sacramental cultus of Athens, can 
only be understood by comparing it with the holy horror that 
would be excited in a Catholic community, by some analogous 
outrage on the sublimest mysteries of its faith. 

Athens had, in fact, its sceptics, its atheists, its rationalists in 
the age of Alcibiades and Socrates. Pericles was himself sus- 
pected of heresy. Aspasia was actually indicted of impiety. 
Anaxagoras was obliged to leave the city. It was to this emi- 


was not ut all sure. They were of adark olive colour, and the tallest was no- 
thing like four feet high. She just was a beauty, without a stitch of cloth- 
ing, except a piece of creeper tied round her hair to keep it out of her eyes, 
which were small, and very piercing when she opened them, but she kept 
them shut, just taking a peep now and again like a frightened ape. She 
grunted very hard, and I saw a couple of tears rolling down her weather- 
beaten and wrinkled cheeks as the gang tied her by the leg to the root ot the 
tree, to prevent her running away. ‘The child hung close to the mother, 
keeping its face hid in her lap, and I had a dog-chain passed round its 
ancle, and fastened with a padlock to a root also, We looked at them for a 
long time before we were quite sure whether they were human. I fancied 
at first that they were some kind of hybrid, for I never beheld such strange 
objects. ‘Ihe nose was nearly flat, the mouth most capacious, and full of 

® The Hunting Grounds of the Old World. By “the Old Shekarry,” H.A.L, 
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large poy teeth. The arms were long, attenuated, and wizened ; and may 
Jove defend me from such nails as were attached to the extremities of the 
digits, which resembled more the claws of a huge vulture, both in colour 
and form, than anything else. M——said that the existence of these wild 

ple of the forest had been often questioned, but that he had always be- 
ieved that there were such tribes, cesin come across their traces in the 
dense forests to the south of the Neiigherri Mountains.” 

Through this adventure, Major Leveson became acquainted with 
the wild tribe to which his captives belonged, and he afterwards 
learned that ‘‘ these aborigines of the forest have been found in 
all the deepest jungles throughout India, and are called Yanadi, 
Crumbers, Mulchers, Yaks, Carders, Morats, and Coons. They 
live upon roots, fruit, and any small animal they can catch in the 
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have made any attempt to reach it, as a scarped precipice over 600 feet j 
depth, an inaccessible glacier, and a ridge of bluff peaks divided us altho 
it looked almost within the range of my rifle. Could I even have descended 
and made a cireuit of the lower summit, the glacier was an obstacle that 
would have been insurmountable, as in it were stupendous icebergs and ways 
upon wave of precipitous ridges with steep scarped sides, apparently ingg. 
cessible to the foot of man, which gave me the idea of numberless rook 
islands in a tempestuous ocean suddenly frozen. In the valleys and undula. 
tions between were innumerable blue and violet streaks, which, with the aid 
of my glass, I made out to be deep fissures and yawning chasms so wide as to 
appear perfectly impassable, although some seemed arched over with natural 
bridges of ice. Here and there scattered over the surface, dark masses of 
rock and fantastically-grouped aiguilles and pinnacles appeared like the 
domes, spires, and minarets, of far distant Eastern cities, whilst the mag. 





jungle, having no habitations of any kind, but generally living in 
trees or caves.” But this is a very loose statement, and its in- 
accuracy is proved by the author himself with regard to the Mul- 


sive ridges of ice forcibly reminded me of lines of defence and fortifications 
on the largest seale, the effect of which was somewhat heightened by the 
continued cracking and breaking of the ice, which often resembled a Wel}. 
kept-up file-firing, varied by rolling volleys of musketry, whilst at interval 


chers of the Combei jungle who are many degrees higher in the the roaring of avalanches sounded like salvoes of heavy artillery. Thoge 


social scale than his Chettagunta friends, though both are far below | 
zero. The former have advanced so far in alimentative know- 

ledge as to be familiar with the process of jerking venison, and 

the manner in which they catch spotted deer and antelope is sin- | 
gular and ingenious. Strong pieces of the creeping bamboo, cut | 
off just below the curved stout thorn that grows out of the joint, | 
serve them as hooks, to the shank of which a fasten about | 
eighteen inches of ‘‘ strong fibre made from the aloe” having a | 
round pebble attached to its free end by ‘‘a hole drilled in the | 
centre.” The hook is then baited with a small gourd of which | 


both spotted deer and antelope are particularly fond, and is thrown | : 


in the rans— 

‘* The deer unsuspiciously begin to eat them, and, finding the string and | 
pebble knocking about, they bend down their head and attempt to break it 
off by treading on it with their fore feet, or striking it with the hind. In 
either case, the chances are that the cord gets between the division in the | 
hoof, and, being arrested by the stone, they are irretrievably caught, as the 
hook fastens in the mouth or throat, and the more they struggle the firmer 
they are held. They generally struggle so violently that death from 
exhaustion follows in a very short time, although I have seen both spotted- 
deer and antelope brought in alive, having been caught in this manner.” | 

The history of elephant-hunting can hardly have a more peril- 
ous incident to show than that which befel our author at the foot 
of the Neilgherries. He had slightly wounded a bull elephant, | 
and was hastening down the bed of a stream to cut him off in his | 
run, when he found himself ee by the brute which was too 
close upon him to be eseaped by speed. He therefore swung | 
round and dropped on his knee to take a more steady aim— 

“*On he charged, with a fiendish shriek of revenge; I let him come to 
within fifteen paces when I let drive, aiming between his eyes (my favourite 
shot) ; but whether it was that I was unsteady, being breathless from my 
run, or that my rifle, which weighed sixteen pounds, was too heavy, I know 
not; but my left arm dropped the the moment I pulled the trigger (not from 
nervousness, for I was perfectly cool, and never lost my presence of mind 
for a mameely and my shot took.effect four inches too low, entering the 
7 part of the root of the trunk instead of penetrating the brain. It 
failed to stop him, and before I could get out of the way the huge brute was 
on me; I saw something dark pass over me, felt a severe blow, and found 
myself whizzing through the air; then all was oblivion. When I came to, 
I found myself lying on my face, in a pool of blood which came from 
my nose, mouth, and ears, Although nearly choked with clotted gore, a 
sense of my perilous situation flashed across my mind, and I strove to rise 
and look a An antagonist; but he was nowhere to be seen. I picked 
myself up, and although fearfully bruised and shaken, found that no bones 
were broken. I was lying on the top of the bank, although quite unable to 
account to myself how I got there. In the dry bed of the nullah, I saw my 
rifle, and after much painful exertion managed to crawl down and get it. 
The muzzle was filled with sand, which I cleared out as well as I could; and 
then, sitting by the edge of the stream, began to wash away the blood and 
bathe my face and head. Whilst so employed, I heard a piercing shriek, 
and saw Googooloo rushing towards me, closely followed by the infuriated 
elephant, who was almost mad from the pain of his wounds. Luckily, a | 
hanging branch was in his way, and with the agility of a monkey he caught | 
hold of it, and swung himself up the steep bank, where he was safe. The 
elephant, baulked of his victim, rushed wildly backwards and forwards two 
or three times, as if searching for him, and then, with a hoarse scream of 
disappointment, came tearing down the bed of the nullah. I was directly 
in his path, and powerless to get out of the way. A moment more, and I | 
saw that I was perceived, for down he charged on me with a fiendish roar of 
vengeance. With difficulty, I raised my rifle, and, taking a steady aim be- 
tween his eyes, pulled the trigger—it was my only chance. When the 
smoke cleared away, I perceived a mighty mass lying close to me. At last 
Thad conquered. Soon after this I must have sunk into a swoon, for I 
hardly remember anything until I found myself lying in my hut, and B—— 
leaning over me.”’ 

Our author served at the siege of Sebastopol, and when peace 
was made he worked off the vexation he felt at its unwelcome ad- 
vent by a visit to Circassia, in the course of which he accomplished 
the perilous feat of ascending the great mountain, El-Bruz. Mid- 
way up the region of eternal snow, when the party had begun to 
feel the effect of breathing “‘the difficult air of the iced mountain 
top,” they paused for a few moments. 

The only interruption to the solemn silence that reigned in that high 
altitude was the continual rumbling and roaring of avalanches, from which 
at times our route became extremely dangerous. Once I thought it would 
be all up with us, as the entire side of the mountain seemed to be giving way, 
and an enormous mass, containing thousands of tons of earth and rock, came 
tearing past us with a roar far exceeding that of the artillery at Sevastopol, 
increasing in velocity, and overwhelming everything in its course. It was 
a moment pregnant with peril, more especially as, immediately afterwards, 
huge boulders of rock and débris broke away and came spinning down the 
slope as if the invisible gigantic fiends who are said to reside in these re- 
gions were playing at bowls. However, my companions were Mussulmen 
and fatalists, and—if my long residence in the East had not imbued me 
with the same feelings—I was reckless and insensible to fear, for as soon as 
the storm had passed we continued our route. Another long and tedious 
fag, and we had attained our object, for we stood upon the ‘ ower bluff” of 
the summit of the El-Bruz, being most likely the first of the human race 
who had ever set foot upon it. .. . . The higher summit still towered like 
a mass of sparkling alabaster some 3000 feet above the crest upon which I 
was standing ; but even had the day not been so far advanced, I could not 














who have not witnessed, cannot conceive the solemn grandeur of the scene 
then before us, and description ean convey but a very faint idea of it. The 
firmament was of that intensly deep blue peculiar to the waves of the Medi. 
terranean at certain times, and contrasted strangely with the dazzling white. 
ness of the eternal snow, which lay spread out like the vast winding-shegt 
of adead world. ‘The sun, too, shone with a peculiarly strange Unearthly 
light, more like that of the moon, as if his rays were not sufficiently power. 
ful to penetrate the atmosphere. For some time, I was too much bewildereg 
and overpowered by emotion to fix my mind attentively on the grand pano. 
rama stretched before me; but after a time I distinguished, in the south. 
east, the lofty peak of Mount Kasbec, towering high above ranges of moun. 
tains, rising one behind another, and diversitied with the richest colouring, 
To the westward, overlooking the ranges of mountains we had passed, lay the 
»lue expanse of the Euxihe, glistening in the light of the sun like 
a sheet of burnished silver; and far away, in a_ north-easterly 
direction, over fields of eternal snow, vast glaciers, and a sea of moun- 


| tain-ranges, intersected by deep, dark, densely-wooded ravines, were 


the plains of the Kuban, veined by shining rivers. To the south-east, on 
the verge of the horizon, was a dense mist, which, notwithstanding the dis. 
tance, I have no doubt hung over the Caspian. It was a glorious sight; and 
I remained gazing as long as I could endure the biting cold, notwithstand- 
ing that I felt half blinded by the strange reflection of the sun from the 
snow, for the broad peak of my hunting-cap had no effect in keeping out the 
glare; and we were each obliged to fasten a strip of my silk handkerchief 
across our eyes, in order to enable us to see the way.” 

During the descent, by far the strongest man of the party, a 
Nubian, who had suffered more than the rest from breathing the 
rarified air of the summit, suddenly dropped down dead. Major 
Leveson opened veins in his arms and temples, but could 
searcely squeeze out a drop of blood. The heart had ceased 
to act. His companions “laid him gently down to take his last 
sleep, on a ledge of rock, where his body would remain as undis- 
turbed as if buried in the deepest grave, for ‘ they’ were still far 
above any indications of animal life.” 


WHY THE SHOE PINCHES.* 

Ir is a curious and melancholy fact in the history of civilization 
that, among the things which are worst done under the sun are 
many of those which all mankind have been doing since the be- 
ginning of the world to the present day. Towns, and cities, and 
olated dwellings are still built under conditions that insure the 
poisoning of the soil, the air, and the waters. Their inhabitants 
continue to their own incalculable injury, to break the natural 
circle of decomposition and reproduction, because they have not 
the wit to profit by the maxim that dirt is only matter in a wrong 
place. We very much doubt if there are half-a-dozen cooks in 
England who know how to boil a leg of mutton. It is often said 
that all women are born nurses, but Miss Nightingale believes, on 
the contrary, ‘that the very elements of nursing are all but un- 
known.” We might fill a volume with instances illustrative of 
our theme, but we could hardly adduce a more palpable example 
of misdirected art than than that which is made the subject of 
excellent little treatise before us. Everyone knows something by 
experience of the tortures inflicted by ill-shaped shoes, but the 
fact will be new to most people, and not the less true for all its 
novelty, that boots and shoes are almost invariably ill-shaped, and 
that besides the crippling deformities more immediately attri- 
butable to them they cause indirectly many injuries to health 
which are commonly imputed to any cause but the true one. 

The revelation of this fact made by Professor Meyer may be 
confidently accepted by the unlearned as authentic, for its author 
enjoys a very high reputation among the votaries of his favourite 
science. Professor Goodsir speaks of him as having “largely con- 
tributed to that recent rapid advance of anatomy and physiology 
which is due to the more direct and refined methods of investiga- 
tion. By his researches, more particularly into the structure and 
actions of the lower limbs, he has given to our conceptions in this 
department of the science a precision which oval only have 
been attained by the physico-mathematical method of investiga- 
tion which he employed. The value of his results ean only b 
properly estimated by the anatomist and physiologist ; but his 
practical application of certain of them in the work which you 

the translator of this treatise] ‘‘ have rendered so successfully in 
‘nglish, cannot fail to be fully appreciated by the general 
reader,” 

Professor Meyer builds up his argument on this fundamental 
principle, that the shape of the shoe ought not to be left to the 
dictates of fashion, fur that would be in fact giving to fashion the 
right of determining the shape of the foot, it being quite clear that 
if the shoe differ in shape from the foot, the latter, being the more 
pliable, must, of necessity, adapt itself to the shape of the former. 
Having laid down this canon, he proceeds to demonstrate 

* Why the Shoe Pinches, a Contribution to Applied Anatomy. By Hermann 


Meyer, M.D. Translated from the German by John Stirling Craig, L.R.C.P.E., 
Published by Ed and Douglas, Edinburgh, 
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eats ences ea AT . 
the normal shape of the foot, and to compare the outline 
of its sole with that of shoes made in the ordinary way. The 
chief points established in this part of the treatise are, that the 

t toe plays by far the most important part in walking; that 
in raising the foot, in the act of stepping, the whole of the sole is 

ually unrolled as it were up to the point of the great toe ; 
and that the line in which the foot thus unrolls itself passes 
through the centre of the heel, and is, in a perfectly sound foot, 
continuous with the axis of the great toe. In such a foot also the 
toes lie in an almost rectangular triangle, whilst one of the com- 
monest distortions caused by shoes and boots of the usual form is 
the conversion of the rectangular into an isosceles acute angled 
triangle. Growing-in nails, gout, chilblains, corns, bunions, and 
flat foot are among the other evils immediately springing from 
the same cause. It is a prevailing belief among shoemakers that 
there are primary differences in the structure of feet ; but this is 
anerror. ‘All feet are perfectly alike in the principles of their 
mechanical construction, and the only differences in our healthy 
feet are those arising from varying length and breadth.” Feet 
which have been much deformed by ill-made shoes will require 
special management, and our author lays down rules for the shoe- 
maker's guidance in such cases. The principles upon which a 
tolerably well-preserved foot is to be fitted are as follows, 
Though we cannot transfer the author’s diagram to our columns, 
we retain his symbolic letters, as these may afford the reader 
some help in constructing the figure for himself— 

“The main point to be attended to is, that the great toe shall have its 
normal position, so that those functions which are proper to it may be called 
into play in walking. It must, therefore, as has already been pointed out, 
lie in such a position as that its axis, when carried backwards, shall pass 
through the centre of the heel. In a straight line, therefore, in which 
the centre of the heel and the axis of the great toe are included, we 
have the primary line necessary to designing the entire sole, and a proper sole 
may now be formed in the following manner :—The length of the foot from 
the back of the heel to the point of the great toe is laid down in a straight 
line, ad. The half of the breadth of the heel ¢ d, should then be marked 
off on this line, and the centre of the heel is thus ascertained. The length 
from the point to the great toe to the point where the hollow of the foot 
commences, that is to say, to the posterior margin of the ball of the great 
toe (ef), about two-fifths of the whole length of the foot, is now to be mea- 
sured and marked off in its proper place on the primary straight line, and 
thus the broadest part of the foot is found. At this place a line should be 
drawn cutting the longitudinal straight line at right angles, and on this 
transverse line the greatest breadth of the foot is to be marked, so that just 
so much of the foot lies on one side of the long line as corresponds to half 
the breadth of the great toe (/ 7), the rest of the whole breadth of foot fall- 
ing on the other side (f/f 4.) The longitudinal line is now carried a little 
farther forward, and then pavrv//el to it the inner margin (g ¢) of the an- 
terior sole is to be drawn, and for this purpose we begin at the inner termi- 
nation of the transverse line which indicates the greatest breadth of the foot. 

“ All the points essential to the construction of a proper sole have thus 
been‘obtained, namely, the inner margin of the anterior sole, the posterior 
boundary of the heel, and the greatest projection of the little toe. Around 
these points a sole may readily be constructed, as may be seen from the an- 
nexed drawing, in which the outlines of the sole are filled up with dotted 
lines. To ashoemaker of good taste, it will not be at all difficult to infuse 
into the design a certain amount of elegance. .... To recapitulate what 
we have already said: A sole is of the proper construction when 2 line, 
drawn at half the breadth of the great toe distant from, and parallel to, the 
inner margin of that toe, shall, when carried backwards, pass through the 
centre of the hecl. In the usual form of a sole this line passes out of the 
inner margin of the heel. If, then, the preservation of the primary straight 
line is, as has been already shown, the principal point in the formation of a 
proper sole, it follows, that if it be thought desirable to have pointed shoes, 
the pointing must be effected from the other side. Ina pair of shoes made 
ou these principles, placed side by side with the heels in contact, the inner 
margins of the front part of the foot are also brought close together.” 

We earnestly advise our readers not to content themselves with 
our brief abstract of Professor Meyer’s treatise, but to study line 
by line lessons which so nearly concern the comfort and health of 
every man, woman, and child, who steps in shoe-leather. Espe- 
cially we commend them to our Volunteers, who may choose their 
own foot gear in accordance with the duties of science and com- 
mon sense, without waiting until a ray of either shall by some 
miracle find its way iato the Horse Guards, tay | know the 
maxim that in modern warfare battles are won more by legs than 
by arms, and army surgeons can tell them that in our infantry 
regiments ‘numbers of men are continually breaking down on 
the feet when on long marches.” 











rary and Personal Recollections,” by a contemporary; and a new 
novel entitled “* Money,” in three vlumes, 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, announce in October a new work, 
edited by Mr. M. D. Hill and Lord Brougham, entitled, “ Our Exem- 
plars, Poor and Rich,” a Series of Biographical Sketches of Men and 
Vomen who have, by an extraordinary use of their opportunities, bene- 
fited their fellow-creatures. The same publishers announce, “ Hope 
Evermore ; or Something to Do,” a Tale of the Ragged Schools. 

An “‘Tlistoire des Classes Laboricuses en France, depuis la Con- 
quéte de la Gaule par Jules César jusqu’d nos jours, by M. Du Cellier, 
has been brought out by Messrs. Didier and Co. 

M. Pihan, foreman printer in the oriental department of the Impri- 
merie Impériale, Paris, has published, through H. Plon, an “ Exposé 
des Signes de Numération Usités chez les Peuples Orientaux Anciens et 
Modernes.” French critics describe the work as unique in its kind, 
and most valuable to students of oriental languages and literature. 

The French Académie des Inscriptions, has just brought out the 
third volume of the ‘ Historiens Occidentaux des Croisades,” edited by 
M. Wallon; and the twenty-second volume of the collection of the “ His- 
toriéns des Gaules et de la France,” edited by M. N. de Wailly. 

A new translation, from the original Greek, of the eight books of He- 
rodian, under the title ‘“‘ Histoire Romaine depuis la Mort de Mare- 
Auréle jusqu’ 4 l’'avénement de Gordien III,” with notes and intro- 
duction, by M, Léon Halévy, has been brought out by Messrs. Didot, 
fréres, Paris. 

The eighteenth part of the “Grandes Usines de France,” published 
under the direction of M. Turgan, editor of the Moniteur, has just made 
its appearance. It contains the history of the goldsmith’s trade in 
France, and a description of its present state. 








LITERARY NEWS. 
Lord Brougham’s new “ Treatise on the British Constitution,” is 
promised by Messrs. R. Griffin and Co., for the beginning of November. 


The same publishers announce “A History of Learning and Litera- 
ture in England,” by George 1. Craick, Professor of English Literature 
at Belfast, and ‘A Manuai of Civil Engineering,” by W. J. Macquorn 
Rankine, F.R.S., LL.D. 

Mr. Bentley hgs in the press a new volume of prophecy, “ Redemption 
Draweth Nigh,” y the author of The Great Tribulation. 


_The second series of Miss Agnes Strickland’s “Old Friends and 
New Acquaintances,” is announced as fortheoming by Messrs, Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

Two tales of Russian life, “The Emigrant’s Daughter,” and “My 
Wife’s Pin Money,” are preparing for publication by Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. ‘The first of them is dedicated by permission to the Em- 
press of Russia, 

, Among works of fiction announced as forthcoming are “The Senior 
Fellow,” by the author of “Squires and Parsons;” ‘Too Late,” by 
Mrs, Dimsdale; “Lady Aubrey, or What Shall I Do?” by the author 
- “Every Day;” and “The Shadow in the House,” by Mr. John 
Saunders, 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, announce for immediate appearance in 
two volumes, “Traits of Character; being Twenty-Five Years’ Lite- 





“De Quebee 4 Lima: Journal d'un Voyage dans Les Deux Améri- 
ques en 1858-59,” by M. de Basterot, has been published by Messrs. 
Hachette and Co., Paris. 

Mr. Charles Darwin's theory of the origin of species has been discussed, 
and developed by a Belgian savant, Dr. Burggrave, of Ghent, in a work 
just published called ‘ Améliorations De L’Espéce Humaine.” 

The third volume of Dr. F. Strauss’s great work on “ Ulrich yon 
Hutten,” containing the dialogues of the valiant knight, elucidated and 
annotated, has been brought out by Messrs. Brockhaus and Co., Leipzig. 

A “Geschichte der Religiésen Bewegung der Neuern Zeit,” feng a 
of the Religious Movement of Modern ‘Times,) in four volumes, by Pro- 
fessor F. Kampe, has been published at Berlin. 

Madame Anna Pfeiffer, the celebrated traveller, has left, in manu- 
script, an autobiography, and an account of her last voyage to Mada- 
gascar, which is about to be published by her son, at Vienna, 


Ghe Oheratres. 


Amid the dulness of the present season, Mr. Dion Bourcicault’s new 
version of Griffin's “‘ Collegians,” which was brought out at the Adelphi 
on Monday, as the Colleen Bawn, is a’striking phenomenon. The old 
adaptations of the same story have sufficiently faded into oblivion to 
allow the plot the interest of novelty, and the piece has all the variety 
and ail the strength of situation requisite to a genuine Adelphi drama, 

The Colleen Bawn has achieved a decided success, and what is more 
its production has been attended by a combination of histrionic excellence 
which is by no means usual atthe present day. Mr. Dion Bourcicault, 
who is not only the author of the piece, but likewise made his débiat as 
a delincator of Milesian peasant-humour, gives a very artist-like picture, 
marked by a great deal of shrewedness and quict humour, while Mrs. 
Bourcicault (late Miss Agnes Robertson), though a star of secondary mag- 
nitude, has a pleasant unobtrusive style of acting, that is very well 
suited to the gentle nature of Eily O'Connor. The truthfulness of Mr. 
Falconer, as Danny Mann, the high-bred vivacity of Mrs. A. Mellon as 
Ann Chute, and the passionate energy of Mrs. Billington as Mrs, Cregan, 
furnish matter for admiration. 

Sadler's Wells and the Strand Theatre, both thoroughly redecorated, 
are both reopened for the winter season; the former, under Mr. Phel 
still faithful to the cause of the legitimate drama, the latter, under Miss 
Swanborough, still devoted to burlesque. 

The engagement of Mr. and Mrs, Charles Mathews, at the Haymarket, 
terminates tonight, and Miss Amy Sedgwick will reappear on Monday. 


Parisian THEATRICALS. 

A five-act comedy, by M. E. Dubreuil, lately produced at the Odéon, 
with the title Les Mariages d’ Amour, has made too slight an impression 
to render anything like description necessary. A ludicrous circumstance 
connected with it is, however, worth recording. To such a satisfactory 
issue had the author brought the intrigue at thg end of the fourth act, 
that many of the audience, thinking all was over, began to retire from 
the theatre. 

Lesage’s old comedy, Crispin, Rival de son Maitre, has been adorned 
with music by M. Sellenich, and produced as a comic opera at the 
Théatre Lyrique. ‘ 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during the 
month of August amount to 1,115,130f, 21c.; being an increase of 
182,316f. 42c. on those of July. 





Fine Arts, 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have had under their cone 
sideration a proposition for establishing a system of examination in 
architecture, with a view to making it necessary for all gentlemen 
who practise and consider themselves as belonging to that department of 
art, to possess a diploma of qualification. The circular has been ad- 
dressed to the various provincial societies, of which there are now in 
existence a very considerable number, requesting an expression of their 
opinion upon the matter, and any suggestions or modifications of the 
plan which may be thought proper to be recommended. Considering the 
very great indifference shown by the Royal Academy to the architects, 
this movement will probably be supported very generally throughout the 
country. ‘he study of architecture as a science and as a branch of an- 
tiquarian research, has of late risen to so high an interest and importance 
that this proposition of the Institute cannot fail to recommend itself to 
every well-wisher to the study of art in its most extended sense, 
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The Board of Trade have transmitted the specifications the New 
Opera House to be built at Vienna, to the Institute of British Architects ; 
the notice that all foreign architects are invited to send plans having been 
sent through the Foreign Office. The three best designs will have prizes 
of 3000, 2000, and 1000 Verein thalers—abcut equal to 300/., 200/., and 
1007. The plans gaining premiums to be the property of the Govern- 
ment, with liberty to alter them and choose their own builder. 

The picture representing ‘‘ the meeting of the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment” by Sir George Hayter, for which a grant of 2600/. was made, 
has been placed in the Committee Room of the House of Commons, No. 9. 

It appears that the Royal Academy are not, after all, so unanimously 
satisfied with Mr. Cowper’s decision to alter the National Gallery 
according to the plan which we have already described. Some members 
of the Council are most anxious, it is said, that the Academy should 
erect a building of their own upon a site granted by Government. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 3d of September, at 97, Eaton Square, Lady Scott, of a son. 

On the 4th, the Lady Catherine Wheble, of a son. 

On the 5th, at 2, Glocester Place, Portman Square, the Wife of Sir Charles Rh. 
McGrigor, Bart., of a son. 

On the 6th, at Eastwood Park, Gloucestershire, Lady Jenkinson, of a son. 

On the 6th, at The Grange, Taplow, the Wife of the Hon. Mr. Irby, of a son and 
heir. 

On the 7th, at Somerby, Leicestershire, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Forester, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Tunstall House, Warwick Road, Paddington, the Wife of Joseph 
Rodney Croskey, Esq., of a son. 

On the Sth, at Cromer, the Hon. Mrs. Delaval Astley, prematurely, of a son, who 
only survived his birth afew moments, 

On the 11th, at 39, Grosvenor Square, the Hon, Mrs. Ryder, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th of July, at St. J: mes’s Cathedral, Mauritius, Francis Arthur Marin- 
din, Lieutenant R.E., secon | = n of the late Reverend 8. Marindin, of Chesterton, 
Salop, to Kathleen Mary, only daughter of his Excellency Wm. Stevenson, Esq., 
C,B., Governor and Commander-in-chief of Mauritius. 

On the 4th of September, at the Parish Church, Brighton, Frederick William 
Lambert, Esq., Major in the Indian Army, son of Vice-Admiral Sir George Robert 
Lambert, K.C.B., of Norbiton Place, Surrey, to Mary Jane, daughter of the late 
General Sir John Lambert, G.C.B., &c., of Weston House, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

On the 4th, at St. Stephef’s, Paddington, the Reverend A. Seaton, Rector of 
Colton, Staffordshire, to Ellen Jordan, youngest daughter of the late Charles Porcher 

g, Esq., and granddaughter of Sir John Owen, Bart., M.P., and Lord-Lieutenant 
of Pembrokeshire. 

On the 6th, at Arley Chapel, Robert Newcomen Gore Booth, eldest son of Sir 
Robert Gore Booth, Bart., M.P., to Mary, second daughter of R, E, Egerton War- 
burton, of Arley, Esq. 

On the 6th, at Fingringhoe, Essex, Dr, Alexander Gordon Melville, of Queen's 
College, Galway, to Catherine, third daughter of the Reverend John Atkinson, 
Curate of Bonchurch. 

On the 6th, at the Church of St. John Leys, Northumberland, Alfred Frederick 
Adolphus Slade, Esq., Captain H.M.’s Hundredth Foot, eldest son of Sir Frederick 
Slade, Bart., Q.C., to Mary Constance, second daughter of William Cuthbert, Esq., 
of Beaufront Castle, Northumberland. 

On the 6th,at the Catholic Church, Kingstown, Patrick Joseph Keenan, Esq., 
Chief of Inspection, Board of National Education, Ireland, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Michael Quin, Esq., J.P., Limerick. 

On the 11th, at Sketty, Glamorganshire, George John, second son of E.. 8. Cay- 
ley, Esq., M.P., to Mary Anne Frances, eldest daughter of Montagu Wilmot, Esq., 
youngest son of the late Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., of Osmaston, Derbyshire. 


DEATHS. 

On the 2d of July, at Monte Video, Commander Robert H. B. Rowley, youngest 
son of the late Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart., G.C.B., in his forty-third year. 

On the 3d of August, Sir Francis Blake, Bart., of Twizel Castle, and Tilmouth 
Park, Northumberland, in his eighty-sixth year. 

On the 23d, at’ New York, James Sutton Elliott, Esq,, late Principal Military 
Storekeeper in ker Britannic Majesty’s Service, wtatis, tifty-four. 

On the 3d of September, at Eltham, the Honourable William Lambart, son of the 
Earl of Cavan, aged fifteen years. 

On the 4th, at Bank Hall, Chorley, Lancashire, George Anthony Legh Keck, 
Esq., aged eighty-six, fifty-seven years Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of Prince 
Albert’s Own Leicestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, and M.P. for Leicestershire, for 
thirty-five years. 

On the 5th,at Rushmore Lodge, Salisbury, the Dowager Lady Rivers, in her 
seventy-fifth year. z 

On the 5th, at Harrogate, in his thirty-eighth year, the Honourable James Lyon 
Browne, cldest son of Lord Kilmaine, late Lieutenant-Colonel H.M.’s Twenty-first 
Fusiliers. 

On the 6th, at St. Leonard’s, near Windsor, Abraham George Robarts, Esq., in 
the fifty-first year of his age. 

On the 7th, at Thoresby Park, Notts, the Countess Manvers, aged seventy-five. 

On the 8th, at Oxford, Sir Robert Alexander Chermside, M.D., K.C.H., K.L.H., 





Crake. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 11, 

Bankruptey Annulled,—Witu1am Aprpieyarp, Hull, plumber. 

Bankrupts.—W 111M Score, Hatcham, soap-manufacturer—James Kaye, Rich- 
mond Place, St. George’s Road, Southwark, architect—WiLtiaM Pirr, Bishopsgate 
Street Without, hosier—ALrrep Epwarp Horxiss, Gresham Street, law-stationer 
—James Forp and Epwarp Youne, North Portman Mews, Portman Square, 
cabinet-manufacturers—W1L11AM Puiturrs, jun., Birmingham, pork-butcher—Joun 
Trirrer Hoven, Birmingham, jeweller—James Epecome Ricnarps, Dartmouth, 
chemist—Joun ‘Tuorne, Weymouth, builder—Joun Hearn Baruer, and WiiuiaM 
Henry Exuis, Liverpool, iron-merchants—Ronert and Jonn Feeetanp, Manchester, 
merchants—Joseru THorpr, Glossop, Deibyshire, joiner, 


“Seotch Sequestration.—SomErvit_e, Glasgow, auctioneer. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 14. 
Bankrupts.—W 111m Francis Crort, Castle Street East, Oxford Street, printer 
—Robexr Sone, Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire, inn-keeper—Epwarp Turxsutt, West 
Hartlepool, Durham, ship-owner—Epwankp Toyxber, Lincoln, agricultural-merchant 
— Tuomas Cuartron Bett, Durham, corn-miller—Atrrep Roire and Joun Davies, 
Dorrington Street, Clerkenwell, timber-merchants—Samerit Rururrrorp, York, 
draper—Frevenic Ganrit, Brigg, Lincolnshire, serivener. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
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Annuities 1885 ....... shut | — | -— ae) SORES Eero 
FPank Stock, 9 per Cent . enh Tia eaeed coven =e 
India Stock, 10} perCent ..... — | —— | 26 218 2is | 8 
Exchequer Bills, 14¢. per diem... par | -- — 1 pm th 4 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ......... i— —_ | mem — lpm ® cane 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ..............1 4dis. | 5 | -— -— — | 2 








| 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week cnding Friday Evening.) 





























































Cobre Copper... 
Rhymney Iron..... 






































Royal Mail Steam... 
South Australian .. 


BRED cacccvserdiiees — French ..ceseeeeeeeeees 4h p.Ct 
Belgian eoveeee — Mexican . 
Ditto.... , — | Peruvian 
Brazilian .... —— | Portuguese 1s 
Buenos Ayres . 953 Russian 
Chilian ........ —— |} Sardinian 
Danish ... _ Spanish . ee 
Itto ..... ee cccccoccveces — Ditto New Deferred . 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) 642 | Ditto Passive 
BD sconce seovepsececeedl | 1023 Turkish....... . 
French ..cccccssocceseses 3- —— | Venezuela ...........0008- 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— ' Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter......sss0+++| 100} Australasian ........... awekbees 
Caledonian..... eeceece ] 924 Biitish North American. 
Chesterand Holyhead aan | Til bscseneesneen oe . 
Eastern Counties......... on 54} | Colonial al 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ | =——= Commercial of London ..,...... 
Glasgow and South-Western... —_ } Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 
Great Northern ......ccecrseees 1153 | BABES ccccccceccee a 
Great South. and West. Ireland. lig London and County ........+.+. 
Great Western waa 733 | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 
Lancashire and Yorkshir ° liz | London Joint Stock............ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ++) “== | London and Westminster . 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 110 | National Bank ........s+0 
London and Blackwall ..... ee 67 National Provincial . 
London and North-Western....| 100} New South Wales.. 
London and South Western... ./ 91; Oriental .....0+++ 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln.) 458 Ottoman .......00++ 
cess 127 Provincial of Ireland 
—_— South Australia.. 
64} | Union of Australi 
North-Eastern—Berwick.. 9 | Union of London... 
North-Eastern—York . 633 | BEY. ccccccccccesecccccccocces 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolver — Docxs— 
Scottish Central .... ie-— | East and West Indi 
Scottish Midland........ : -— | London... 
South Eastern and Dover. | 87 St. Kather 
Eastern of France..... ie— | Victoria 
East Indian .. ie—_ | MiscELLANEOCs— | 
Geelong and M ur ‘ = | Australian Agricultural. 
Grand Trunk of Canada. : 293 | British American Land 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 96? Canada ...ccccsscoces 
Gre.t Western of Canada .... 123 | Crystal Palace ..... 
Paris and Lyons .......+.+++. 35 | Electric Telegraph . 
Mines— | General Steam........+-0s0+ 
Australian.....ccccccseesessees, —— | London Discount... 
Brazilian Imperial...... 1 | National Discount.......... sees 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. 273 Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 
} ° 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


THE SPECTATOR. _ [September 15, 1860, 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 12th day of Sept. 1860. 
18SUB DEPARTMENT. 
Notes lesued .....seeeeeeeeseeh29,950,915 


£29,950,915 
KING 


BAN 
Proprietors'Capital......+..£14 
Rest ..ccccccccceees o 38 
Public Deposits" . . 6 
Other Deposits 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 











£39,380,385 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acet, 


Government Debt .. 
Other Securities....... . 
Goid Coin and Bullion .. 
Silver Bullion, ....-ceeceeeees 






oo 8 


‘ 


e 15,475) 





ooee £11 ,018,100 


99 





vs 


£29,950,915 


DEPARTMENT. 


| Government Securities (inclu - 

| ding Dead WeightAnnuity). 
Other Securities..... eeeeseees 

| NOte®...cccceccees . 9 
Gold and Silver Coin ......++. 





ya 


35 
19,812,757 


sv 
757,288 


£39,980 285 





BULLION. Per oz. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 
Mexican Dollars .....sseeeee00. 0 5 2h 
ooo 


Silver in Bars, Standard...... e 








| METALS. Per ton 


| Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 © .. £ 


Iron, Welsh Bars..., 6 5 0.. 


Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.,. 2 


Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0... 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 14. 
! s. 








s. «| } 5. 5 . 
Wheat,R.O0, 48to56, Fine...... 50to58,_ Fime...... 69to73 Indian Corn 
Fine ...... 56—5° Foreign,R. 50—60 Peas, Hog... 36—40 | Oats, Feed. 
Red, New. 40—48 White F. 65—¢8 Maple .... 38— 40 Fine... 
Pine ...+. . 48 —52 36—40 White 3i—40| Poland .. 
White Olid 56—60 Vuseeee 30—34 Blue ..... - Oo— 0 Fine 
Fine .....-. 60—6% Malting .. O— © Beans, Ticks 34— 40 Potato 
New ...... 40—50 | Malt, Ord... Harrow... 44—43 Fine.. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Sept. 





56 — 68 


8. 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 












ountte 


. 7 to%s 


| 
| Per Qr. (imperial) of England and eh 





Wheat ..... 62s. 104, | Rye ....... 398. 4. | Wheat .... 60s, 34, | Rye ......- 

Barley . 35 2 Leans 4 3 Rarley .... 33 20 Rean eve 

Oats ...-.-. 27 2 Peas....... 41 4@ | Oates 3S | Peas....00 

FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 

Town ‘made ........-.. per sack 57s. to 60s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. 0d. doz. 

Seconds .........+ coccccsesses 45 — 48 Carlow, 0/. 0s. to 0/. Os. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship42 — 46 | Bacon, Irish ........... reowt, 78s. — 8 

Norfolk and Stockton ........ . 40 — 42 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......... 80 —% 
American ....... per barrel 39 — 31 Derby, pale .....+..+ 70-7 
Canadian .......e+e+s noah OP Ser Ge 7 URI Biivcececceeccsesvecese 76 — 82 


Bread. 7d. to 9d. the 4ib. loaf. 


Newoar® anp LeaDENRALL.* 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CATTLE- MARKET.” | 
s 


s. @ a. | CATTLE-MARKET. 


| Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 64 





Heap or Carrie st Te8 




















*. 8. d. . a. s. 
Beef... 3 Oto 2 10to4 4 «1. 4 Cto5 Oto5S 4 Monday. Thurs, 
Mutton 4 4—4 6—4 8 we. 410—5 2—5 G| Reansts., 5,100 ..... A 
Veal... 3 4—4 O— 4 6 wo. 4 6 —410—5 2] Sheep..24,300 ..... 8,30 
Pork... 4 4—5 4—6 © 4. 4 OC—4 B—SK 2! Calves.. BWA... 593 
Lamb. 4 4—5 0—5 4 14. 5 O—6 O—O O| Pigs... 440.00. 20 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 16s. to220s. Down Tegs ........+- 

Mid and East Kentditto. - 170 — 240 Half-bred Wethers .. 

Suesex ditto...... evens 40 — 199 Leicester Fleeces .... 

Farnham ditto .........es005 o—- 0 Combing Skins ........ 


HAY AND STRAW. 
SMivHFIELD. 
75s, to 898... 
50 — 6 ... 


Hay,Good ... 110s 


Inferior . 








New ..... xo UU (8 
Clover ......+ eccsoce 99 — 115 
Wheat Straw .....66 30 = BG ccccceecuce 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
) WHITECHAPEL. 


ComsERrasd. 
eee 118s. to 10a 


. to 


— oO 





— 1h io=— 
— 130 14 = 126 
— 40 39 = & 





GROCERIES. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 









| 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per ib. 2s. Od. to 2s. Gd. | Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 6d. to 5s dee 
Congou, tine ...... sesee 1 11 2 1 | Brandy, Best Brands..... 810 — 9 3 
Pckoe, flowery ........- 2 © —4 6 |! Cotton, N. Orieans.perlb. 6 32— *% ® 
In bond—Dnuty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 43 6 — 44 © 
Coffee, fine ‘in bond) cwt. 99s. Od. to 9¢s.0d.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.230 © — ' - 
Good Ordinary ........ Gls. Od. to 62%. Od.) Taliow P. Y¥. C. ercwt.53 0 — ° 4 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond, 70s. 0d. to 92s. Od. RE pcedecssbhee a3 = 0 : 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina., 225. 0d. to 26s. 6a.} Rape Oil, English refined 16 0 — ° ‘ 
Sugar, Muscovado,averacc.. 0s. 0d | Brown...s.+0+ “a°o- a4 - 
West India Molasses .... 16s. 0d. to 20s. Od. o = > - 
POTATOES. 6-49 p4 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton. Os.to Os. o=- ?@ > 
9 Shaws.. o— 0 o- : 4 

York Regents.. adam . om O o-— 

COS ccccese . 00 — 60 











~wheer Gee 


Serre 12% waewe se etwaonw + 


it 7s 


futu 
Vest 
Styl 
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— ERNMENT | * TO 
yOV ERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 


JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 
D sarester—Oie Ropenick J. Mcncwisoy “.L., &e. 

tus for the Session, commenc on the Ist of 

The ee rill be sent on application to the Registrar. 

OcroseR XE ay Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
The CourmPhysics, by Professor Tyndall ural History, 
Hofmane Huxley; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Waring- 
by wos Metallurgy, by Dr. Perey; and Applied Me 
on : 


>rofessor Willis. 
chanics, by Profes TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ae 
HE CENTRAL TRA AININ iG sc HOOL 
South Kensington, for Male and Femate 
_— METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART, 
— QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, for Female 
at ¢ »s only removed from 37, Gower Strect), and at Spital 
aay Crispin Street ; Finsbury, William Street, Wilmington 
fields, Be Thomas, Charter House, Goswell Street; 
therhith e * “Grammar School, Deptford Road; Sst. 
verti’ ‘s in- the Fields, Castle Street, Long Acre; Lambeth, 
a Mary’s, Prince's Road ; Hampstead, Dispensary Build 
i ad Christ Church, St. George's-in-the-East, Cannon 
ine; eawill REOPEN on Moxy the Ist of Ocrourr 
By Order of the C Saaniiiaes of Council on E tducation. 


(oxtRacts FOR SEAMEN’S 




















CLOTHING 
Department of the Comptroller for Victualling, 
Somerset Housc, 13th September, L560 
HE Commissioners for _ uting the Office of Lord High 
T Admiral of the Unit m of Great Britain and 
Ireland, DO HEREBY G IV E NOTICE that, on Thursday, 
the lith October next, at Half-past One o'clock, they will 
be ready to treat with such Persons as be willing to 
CONTRACT for supplying and delivering into her Majesty's 
Vietaalting Stores at Deptford the undermentioned Articles, 


viz 


































LUE CIATE, Me. 1. cccccccccce - 165,000 Yards. 
DO. DO. Noe 2. .cccccccrecs 26,000 —,, 
DUO... ccccocccccccccccccscccccces 1,009,000 —,, 
FLANNEL ...ccccccccccccssetesess 650,000 ‘ 
BLWE SERGE .....00cccccccsceces 650,000, 
WHITE COTTON DRILL..... -- 350,000 ,, 
BEUE TBAN ..ccccccccccccescccece 100,000 =, 

STOCKING 50,000 Pairs. 
Do. 19,000, 

SHIRTS, MEN 35000 No. 
Do. BOYS’. ‘ 4,000 ,, 

(40 INC MES WIDE.... 12,006 Vards, 
HESSEN 35” " renee " 
27 ” 7,000 ” 

BLACK SILK IL ANDKE RCHIEFS 69,000 No, 
re . 10,900 ,, 
BED COVERS ..........+++ deoness = 50,000 ,, 

HAIR FOR BEDS .. 200,000 Ibs, 


(One-half of each to be deli 4 in Three 
Months,and the remainder in Two Months 
afterwards, or carlicr, if preferred by the 
Party tendering.) 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when 
the Tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whol, 
or for such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a 
greater quantity, or of not contracting for any. 

Neo Tender will be received unless made on the Printed 
Form vided for the purpose, and which may be obtained 
on application at the said Office, and at the Victualling 
Yards at Gosport and Plymouth. 

Tenders will be admitted for any portion ‘of the above 
quantities. 

Samples of the Articles may be seen at the said Office be- 

tween the hours of n and Two only, and also at the Vic- 
tualling Yards at Gosport and Plymouth. 
{\Particular attention is called to the recent modifications of 
the Conditions of the Contracts, which may be seen at the 
said Office, as well as at the Victualling Yards at Gosport 
and Plymouth. 

No Tender will be received after Half-past One o’Clock on 
the day of Treaty; and it will not be required that the 
Party tendering, or an Agent on his behalf, should attend at 
the Office on the day of Contract, as the result of the offer 
oo from cach Person will be communicated to him and 

his proposed Suretics in writing 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words, 
“Tender for ,” and must also be 
delivered at Somerset House. 


‘4 iy uw a . 
RMY CON TRACTS.—Tenders will be 
received at this Office until Noon on the 13th of Oc 
tober, persons who may be willing to enter into Con 
tracts for the supply of 
FORAG RB, 
in such quantities as may be required for the use of her 
Majesty's Land Forces stationed in the following places, for 
12 months from November 1, 1860— 
1. Hyde Park, Ke nsington, Regent's Park, and Horse 
Guards. 
2. Hounslow and Kneller Hall. 
3. Hampton Court. 
. Windsor. 
5. Brighton 
6. Sandhurst. 
7. Enfield. 
Tenders must be made for each of the above-mentioned 
stations as separati ly grouped and numbered. 

Formsof Tender, and conditions of Contract, may be ob 
tained on application at this Office by letter or in person, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up 
and signed, and delivered at the undermentione J Office, un- 
der closed enve lope (marked on the outside, * “Tender for 
Smissantot Supplies’), before Noon on the 13th of Octo- 

a 















W. T. POWER, 
—- Deputy Commissary -General 
Commissariat Office, 5, New Street, 
sone y t Gs arde ms, 


__Tandon 8 8 , Sept. 
> 

Nis HIRTS —-Unequi led for € Quality 

fat and accura of fit. Sizes or measures registered for 

; ure orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY ia stockings, socks, 

ests, and drawe ts of the best descriptions, and newest 


, 1860. 









styles in every material for the season. 
4 POPE and PLANTI 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Londen, S.W. 
DINNEFORD'S 
PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent. of the Medical Profession, as an excelient re 
an or Acidities, Heartburn, He rdac he, Gout, and Indi 
Deli om Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adz apt ted for 
og c Female S,particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
tic the Food of infants from turning sour during di 
ene a, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
rs s = Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
an le and icacious. Frepared by Dinneronn and 
Ispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 


patel ved hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 








| 








INDIA OFPFICKH, Sept 1860, 
OF Ro, SECRETARY ad STATE roR 
NDIA IN COUN 





BY ORDER 


INCI 
+ Tal S > + 
OTICE Is HEREBY GIVE IN, that on 
Monpay, the 17th mvsrant, the ACCOUNTS and CASH 
DEPARTME NTS of the India Office will be REMOVED 
from the East India House - the WESTMINSTER PA- 
LAC EL HOTE L, » ict aria St , Westminster 


vr r - rN 
S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
K COMPANY.—TIncorporated by Royal Charter, 18 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. Approve a drs 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Ranking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
— Wales through the Company's Agent 

Coupons on Australian Government Be mde discounted. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad — London, 


Lc 
WILLIAM PURDY, 
THE ROYAL INS sUR ANCE 
COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, and 

INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 
4 in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, 
of Loudon Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq 

















Manager. 





ROYAL 





Chairm Esq. 


Chairman 





At the ANNUAL MEETING of the 10th instant, the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory results were shown :— 
Fire Department. 
, OTWITTHSTANDING the large accessions of business 
made annually through a long series of years, which 
obviously in ase the difficulty of further advances, yet the 
Fire Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the pre 
an has been obtained by the 
ear since the formation of the Com 
gy the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 
years. To this circumstance must be at 
ying announcement that the Accounts for 
the year show a@ profit of 42,4887. 3s. 4d. 













The following ficures exhibit the PROGRESS of the whole 
FIRE BRANCH, running over the last ten years— 
of the Year 


Increase 
ab 


Total Premium hove each 











r . 
£44,027 10 0 
62,673 
76,925 





21,098 17 10 
228,314 7 3 .. . 32,166 4 9 
Placing the Company among the very largest Offices in 
the K om. Indeed, it is believed that there are now 
only three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire 
Revenue, 


196.148 2 6 .... 















Life Business. 


[HE Direcrons desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprictors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject is acompanied by an 
appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the investiga 
tion made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofessional » the mortality 
experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, 
which contrast most favourably with the former averages 
of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a decp 
and profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in 
the minds of te of thousands who have hitherto given no 
heed to its principics and advantages, and it is evident that 
this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap much 
of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with participation, 
amounts to 2/. per cent per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assure: dof EVERY PARTICIPATING PO 
ed previously to the Ist of January 1858, for each 
that it had been in existence since the last ap- 
propriation of Bonus thereon, and is-one of the largest 
Bouuses ever declared. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary 
JOUN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board. 


N ‘ATIONAL ASSURANCE 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap b 
Estanusnep a.p. 1844, 
Assurances may be effected from 5v/. to 10,0002. on 
















AND 


a Single 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remun ed for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES, 

Assurances may be effected on the Non Panriciratine 
Parverrcee, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
varicty of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of differcut classes of Assurers. 

ANNUITIES 

nted on very favourable terms. 
ry and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a partic r individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 
health and fortune. 












Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
without rRorits 
Half Premium 
rst Seven Years. 


Whole 
after 


Premium 
Seven Years 
















£1 010 -£2 1 
126 250 
152 2104 

9 2 18 10 





° 5 
rER MORRISON. Mi ging Director. 
tuses sent free on app’ 


London, 23d August, 1890, 








Prosp 

66, Queen Stre 
Wornersroon and Co. 
, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 








Messrs. - 


Dear 5 
HAVE, as requested, today visited the 


Royal Laundry, with reference to the Advertisement 





of the Nectingham firm, who s uat their Starch has 
been used for many years in th Laundry, and have 
been assured by Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that 






right to state that they supply 
dry, as no other Starch is there 
years, but the Glenficld 


none but yourselves have 
Starch to her Majesty's L 

i, nor has been used for some 
nt Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction,and that though trial has been 
mples of various Starches, none of these have been 
lye qual in quality to the Glenfield. 
Ia am, dear Sirs, 

Your obedient Servant, 
wo. 

















BLACK, 


| Souchong, 
Is. 3a 


| market town in England 


¥ 10 at REASONABLE INTEREST 
is WANTED by a Gentleman in good posi- 


= Address W. K. at Mr. Dernes, 35, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
rc. 





MHE FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING- GLASS 

—at the London Looking- Glass Manufactory, 167, Pieet 
Street—A. JENKINS, Proprietor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 
2 in. wide, in richly Gilt-Wood Carved Frames. Illustrated 
lists sent free. 


BES NE TT's WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


CHEAPSIDE,. and at the City Observatory, late 
French's, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va- 














riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guin Every watch skilfully examined, —" its correct 
performance guaranteed. Free and safe per 


Moacy Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch cactes, 
65 ANB 64, GEEAPeSS. 





> 

TT E BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES “ugland are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Me ants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 3¢, and 4s.; rich 
s. 8d... 38, l0d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ls., ls. 2d., 
le. ded., Is. 6d., and Is. Bd. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. carriage free to any railway station or 
A price current free. Sugars at 
All goods carriage-free within eight miles 



















sen 


market prices. 


| of the City. 

















ry . 
~ W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We ng 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Austro , and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cade ts, ~iaiene nm, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's by use, Viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
i of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
rloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits, furaitare for camp, bar- 
rack, « cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M, 
Dock yards), Woolwich. 













NT EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 

Letters Patent.—186 just published, post free, Three 
Stamps. A TREATISE MESSRS. GA- 
BRIEL'S Improvements in TEETH AND 








»> I 
An’ TIFIC IAL 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 





longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without a ye, prove 
a valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materials and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D'Ottajana (es- 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 4M, Ludgate Hill, City (particularly 
observe name, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
ment is up the private passage bet ween Benson's, the silver- 
smith, and the State lusurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 
Liverpool. 

“ The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
tenders it preeminently superior.''"—United Service Gazette, 
“* Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health, 
This new system will save much money and more annoy- 
ance."'— Herald. 











JEW TAILORING ESTABI ISHMENT, 
1 105, STRAND, OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 
HAMILTON AND KIMPTON, from Messrs. Ratrn anxp 

Son's (Horytann's), beg to inform their friends and 
the public, that they have OPENED THE ABOVE PRE- 
MISES with a choice and superior assortment of goods. 

N.B.—A Select Stock of Morning, Lounging, and Over- 

coats always on hand. 


MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


“pea . 
E MOSES and SON can confidently 
assert, that they possess advantages and facilities 
which are quite beyond the reach of any other house in the 
trade, and are thereby enabled to offer a REALLY GOOD 
ARTICLE AT A VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilful 
cutters are employed, and durability of material and work- 
manship may be relied on. 
THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is almost 
daily replenished from the best Home and Foreizn Markets, 


THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENTS are 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods for all 
classes, and all occupations; also a great variety of Clothing 
for Juveniles of all age 

THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, and 
nor and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully- 
se) ed stock of the best and newest Manufactures. 


N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the money returned. 


Gratis on application, or pest-free. E. Moses and Sons’ 
Book for the present Season, containing “‘ The Growth of 
an important Branch of British Industry,” with rales for 
self-measurement, and list of prices. Also, just published, 
an elaborate Plan of their City Premises 

Corner of MINORLES and ALDGATE, and 

NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HAKT STREET. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—BE. MOSES and SON'S Establish- 
ment will be closed on Monday and Tuesday the 17th and 
1th instant, and will be reopened as usual on Wednesday 
morning. 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service- 
able suit ever introduce da. Price,from 35s. To be obtained 
of MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 





























OURISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosicrs, Bootmakers, &€ 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


il OL LOWAY’S OINT MENT ‘and PILLS, 


Rheumatism, Gout, Tic-Doloreur.—Scareely a week 
passes without one secing, or hearing of, some friend 
stricken by these agonizing maladies. The pain is situated 
in the joints, muscles, or nerves, whence it may be driven by 
fomenting well with warm salt and water, and, after drying 
the skin, let it be rubbed twicea day with Holloway's sooth- 
ing Ointment, which should also be rubbed into the neigh- 
bouring glands. It is always advisable to take Holloway's 
Pills in these disorders, as they much assist the Ointment’s 
action. The Pills k fever, purify the blood, and cject 
all morbid matters engendered by these diseases; not only 
will all pain cease, but the cause of there maladies will be 
dislodged. 
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W ESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in 
the Ocroper Number (No. XXXVI. New Series), are 
requested to be sent to the Publisher by the 25th 
instant, BILLS and PROSPECTUSES by the 27th. 
Gronce MANWARING, Successor to Jonn CHAPMAN, 
8, King William Street, —— Ww , 


- ust published, price e 
UBLIC HEALTH the Right Use of 
Records founded on Local Facts, 
By W. H. Rumsey. 
Author of “ Essays on the State of ee,” 
“ Sanitary Legislation,” &c. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son, We est Strand. 


OLY TO Ph price Is. np 
EPLY TO PROF ESSO! TY NDALL’S 
REMARKS, in his Work, *‘ On the Glaciers of 
the Alps,” relating to Rendii’s ‘* Théorie des Gla- 
ciers.” By James D. Forbes, D.C.L., F.R.S., Prin- 
cipal of the United College in the University of St. 
Andrew’s, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: A, and C, Brack. 
and Co, 


CARLETON’S NEW WORK. 
Now cL at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
with 13 Hlustrations by Fitzpatrick, price 10s. 6d. 
HE EVIL EYE; or the Black Spectre. 
A Romance. By Wituiam Carteron, Esq), Au- 
thor of ** Traits and Stories of the jIrish Peasautry ad 
&e. Xe. 
London: James Durry, 22, Paternoster Row, and 7, 
Wellington Quay, Dublin. 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW STORIES. 
HE UNPROTECTED FEMALE AT 
THE PYRAMIDS, being the first of Four New 
Stories by Mr. Anrnony Trot. Lopr, Will appear in No 
149 of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER; ready at all 
the Booksellers, September 24th. The same Number 
will contain the commencement of an Authentic His- 
tory of the New Zealand Rebellion. 
CasseELL, Perrer, and Gatrix, London and New York. 


‘13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’ 
NEW WORKS. 
TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF 


» AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS 
~ the Confines of INDIA and CHIN Ay &e. By 
T. W. Arkuyson, F. R.G. S. Author of “ Oriental 
and Western Siberia.” Dedicated by permission 
to her Majesty. With 83 Illustrations and Map, 
2/. 2s. bound. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER; being 








London: LonoMan 











Twenty-five Years Literary and Personal Recollec- | 


tious. Bya Contemporary, 2 vols. 21s. 
[On Sept, 22. 
A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 
MEER ALI MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS IN 
THE VALLEY OF THE INDUs. By Capt. 
Lanowey, late Madras Cavalry, 2 vols, 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 


THE OLD JUDGE. By Sam Slick. 


Price 5s. bound and illustrated, forming Vol. 12 of 

Hverst axnp Brackert’s Sranparp Liprary or 

Curap Eprrions. 

“The present work of Judge Haliburton is quite 
equal to his first.”—Chronicle, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
CARSTONE RECTORY. By George 


Granam, 3 vols. 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 


“ A very interesting and eloquently-written story.” 
NIGHT AND DAY. By the Hon. C. 

8. Savite. 3 vols. 

** A capital novel.”—John Bull. 


HIGH CHURCH. 2 vols. 


** An excellent novel.”—Athen@um. 


BOND AND FREE. By the Author 
of “Caste.” 3 vols. 
* A clever and interesting novel.”— Literary Gazette. 


MONEY. By Colin Kennaquhom, Esq. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 


A. and C. BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


Black’s School Atlas, a series of 40 Maps, 4to. 





SP entnhe.5neeeseapenssésatiachonneses ce 10s, 6d, 
Black’s Beginner's Atlas, a series of 27 Maps, 

GURNEE BI. o ccdcscovsicccccddbtnesecces SO 
Buchan’s Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader 3s. 0d. 
Buchan’s Poetical Reader. .........6..0.0.005 Is. 3d. 
Scrymgeour’s Class-Book of English ‘Poetry. . 4s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts, each.............. 2s. 6d. 
Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland, 2 vols. 10s. 0d. 
Sir Walter Scott's History of France.....,.... 4s. 0d. 
Tytler’s History of Scotland ,........... atone SO Oe 
Tytler’s Modern History ........0..e.eeeeeeee 3s. Od, 
Tytler’s Ancient History.........cccceoececes 3s. Od. 


Kitto’s History of Palestine...... et 38. 6d. & As. Od. 
Porteous’ Evidences of C hristianity, by Boyd. Is. 0d. 


Oswald's Etymological Dictionary ....°....... 5s. Od. 

Collection for Schools, from Sir Walter Scott’s 
bay SS ae 3s. 6d. 

L or — of Jacobs and Classen, by Donald- 
TTT LTT EELY Te eT Leet eee s. 6d. 

Ditto o, . ditto, in Two Parts, Course I., ls. 9d. 

oe eee * 9s. 0d. 
shinita’ s Elementary Greek Grammar 3s. 6d. 






n’s Classical Geography............. . ls. 6d, 
inn’s Rudiments of the Latin Language ceeee 2s. Od. 
Demaus’s Class-Book of English Prose 


Dit tto, ditto, in Two Parts Seeseeeeceseses 





Bennett's ‘Gellinas of Physiology ............ 6s 
Edinburgh : Apam and Cuaries Back; 
London: Lonoman and Co, 





New Series of 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF 
ENGLISH WORTHIES, 


including Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Gainsborough, and Turner. 
By Joun Timas, F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo. With Fine Portraits of 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


The Second Volume of the 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 


By Tuomas, Fant or Duxnpoxarp, G.C.B., 
Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &c. 
8vo. [Nert week. 
Ricwarp Bs stLey, New Burlington Street. 





New Work on Algeria. 
} Now ready, Post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
THE CORSAIR AND HIS 
CONQUEROR. 
Being a TOUR in ALGERIA. 
By Heyxry E. Pore, 

** This is a pleasant book of travels, and will be of 
great service to those who propose visiting Africa on a 
similar errand,”’—Sun. 

RicHarp Beste ry, New Burlia; gton Street. 








New Novel by the Author oe Simplicity and 
Fascination.” 
Immediately, 


GLADYS THE REAPER. 


Pan the Author of “ Simplicity and Fascination.’ 
. standing like Ruth amid the alien corn,’ 
Ricnarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street, London. 


The Rev. Dr. Cumming’s New Work. 
| REDEMPTION !DRAWETH NIGH, 


OR THE GREAT PREPARATION, 
Is preparing for immediate publication. 
NOTICE.—This work will include the Two Lee- 
tures delivered at the Oratoire,at Paris,on “ THE 
FUTURE OF THE EARTH,” and “ THE FU- 
TURE OF ENGLAND.” 
Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


in 3 vols. post 8vo. 








Captain Chamier’s Sea Story. 
THE SAUCY ARETHUSA. 


By Capt. Cuamirr. 
Author of “ Ben Brace,” ‘* Life of a Sailor.’’, 
Ricwarnp Bexrixy, New Burlington Street. 


MR, J/ AB EZ HOGG ON EYE vy ASES. 


Second Edition, price 3s. 6 
725 ‘OPHTHALMOS SCOPE, 
Senior Westminster 


sy Janez Hose, 
Assistant-Surgeon, Royal 

Ophthalmic Hospital; Surgeon to the Society for 

Improving the Social Position of the Blind, &e. 

*“ Mr, Jabez Hogg has called professional attention 
to an extremely ingenious instrument, termed the 
‘opthalmoscope,’ by means of which the more obscure 
diseases of the eye are easily actected and diagnosed. 
This discovery will effectually aid the physician in 
distinguishing cerebra/ from those amanrotic affections, 
the effect of organic changes in the delicate structure 
of the eye itse 1t."—Dr. Forses Winslow “ On Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain,” §« 

London: Jonx Cuvrcuit., New Burlington Street. 


REDUCTION OF PRICE. 
HE MORNING CHRONICLE, 


The price of this old-established paper is now 
TWOPENCE, 


When the House of Commons decided to repeal the 
Paper Duty, the Proprietors of the Morning Chronicle 
announced their resolve to effect a more than corre- 
sponding reduction in the price of their Journal; and 
although the House of Lords has seen fit to thwart the 
Representative Chamber in the repeal of the con- 
demned and most objectionable tax, they have deter- 
mined to fulfil their promise. The question of Cheap 
or Dear Newspapers has been argued out; the possi- 
bility of producing a First-Class Daily Paper, at a low 
price, has been practically determined : aud in view of 
these facts they desire to show how 

COMPLETE A MORNING PAPER 
can be produced for TWOPENCE. 

The Conductors of the Morning Chronicle believe 
that their arrangements are sufficiently extended and 
complete to enable them to lay before their readers 
the earliest and most reliable information on every 
Home Topic or oceurrence of Public Interest ; while 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that the sources 
of Foreign Intelligence at_ their command are equal to 
those of any other English Newspaper. 

Their first and last object will be, to place the best 
information at the disposal of their readers; and no 
pains or money will be spared in the collection of 
trustworthy News. Thoroughly Liberal in Politics, 
the Morning Chronicle will be wholly Independent 
of Party, and in the broadest and healthiest sense, 
the 

JOURNAL OF THE PEOPLE, 
pledged to the promotion of every improvement in Par- 
liamentary Representation, Law, Foreign Relations, 
Trade, and the Useful Arts. 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Surrn 
and Sons to sell the Morning Chronicle at all their 
Railway Bookstalls at 

TWOPENCE PER COPY; 
also to supply the Paper to Country Agents on 
such terms as will enable them to sell it at the marked 
price. 

*““Mornino Curonicie ” Office, 332, Strand, W.C. 








By order of the pre Commissioners of the 
iralty, 


Now wee pies 2s. 6d. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and 
AST RONOMIC AL EPHEMERIS, for the Year 
1864. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
(Publisher to the Admiralty. = 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS OF | PAINTING, 


Now ready, a New Edition, ex enlarged and for the most 
part rewritten, 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8yo, 9 
HE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND 
DUTCH SC HOOLS OF PAINTING. Based 
on the HanpBook or Kvueter. By Dr. Waaggy 
Director of the Ber al Gallery of Pictures, Berlin, 
Tniform with the above 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINT. 
ING. From the German of Kueter. Edited by Sir 
Cuantes Easriakr, R.A., President of the Ro val 
Academy. Third Edition, with Illustrations, ova, 
post 8vo. 30s. 
JouN Murray, 


MURRAY'S HAN DBOOKS. 


The following New vy dues S$ are just issued 
\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR BERKS, 
4 BUCKS, and OXFORDSHIRE; with a 
ticular Account of the City and Unive rsit of Oxford, 
and the Descent of the Thames to Ms aidenhesd and 
With Map. 





Albemarle Street. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FoR 


With Map. Post 8vo. 5s, 6d, 


Windsor. 


‘MURRAY’ 
SOUTH WALES. 


ul. 

THE HANDBOOK FOR NORTH 

GERMANY, including HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 

PRUSSIA, and the RHINE TO SWITZERLAND: 

A New and Revised Edition, With Maps and Plans, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 

Joun Murray, 


Albemarle Street. 
Kent Penny County Paper. 
TO ADVERTISERS, 
HE CHATHAM NEWS and NORTH 
KENT SPECTATOR now circulates upwards of 
FIVE THOUSAND 

copies weekly through Chatham, Roc!ester, Strood, 
Brompton, their Vicinities, and the Towns and ¥ 
lages of North Kent, especially in Canterbury, Dart- 
ford, Faversham, Gravese nd, Lower Halstow, Maid 
stone, Sheerne Sittingbourne, Whitstable, and 
Woolw ich, er it possesses special agents, The 
circulation, which is not a “figure of new 
speech,” but a simple fact—which the publi 
ready to verify in any way—is much greater ts 
of any paper published in this part of the country 
fact not to be gainsaid. The subscribers include every 
class, and in the particular district for whose use the 





CHATHAM NEWS was originally projected, the eit 


culation of the paper is known by every one to be 
* universal.” 

The recent attempt to extend the sphere of the 
NEWS, under the title of the NORTH KENT SPEC- 
TATOR, by offering the Chatham journal asa 

PENNY COUNTY PAPER 

has proved highly successful: in those places where 
agents have been appointed, a large sale has been 
rapidly attained; and the Proprietors look forward 
hopefully for the time when the CHATHAM NEWS 
AND NORTH KENT SPECTATOR will take its 
place among the provincial journals possessed of the 
LARGEST CIRCULATION. Even now it is 

rent, that the paper possesses a circle of readers wi 

will insure to Advertisers a full return for their outlay. 

The charges for Advertisements are moderate—pectu- 
liar!y so when the immense sale is considered ; 
not so low as with journals circulating, probably, but 
one-fifth of the number of the NEWS, and produced 
at one-fourth of the labour and expense. 

All objectionable Advertisements are excluded, 
though a considerable revenue could be obtained by 
their insertion. An Advertiser in the NEWS makes 
his annowncements in as re spectable a paper as any 
published,—u hough so cheap,—and consequently has 
the advantage of bringing them under the eyeof every 
class of the population, and into the family 
from the wealthiest and highe st in social station to the 
labouring man; while violence in politics and bitter 
ness in theology being alike excluded, the paper # 
read by persons of every shade of opinion, 


Progress of the Paper. 


1859—July 2 The first number... 2,000 
” ” 9 


os June 


ve Sept. 





TO COUNTY ADVERTISERS. 
“ THE NORTH KENT SPECTATOR.” 

The Conductor of this Paper prides himself on not 
having issued any fallacious “ne wspaper ” statements 
respecti ng it. When the journal first appeared, 
for some time subsequently, Advertisers who W 
to address **the Towns” were alone appealed to— 
the paper had no Covsry circulation of any importance. 
That is no lorger the ease. The NORTH KENT 
SPECTATOR can now boast of a large county cireu- 
lation, constantly increasins,—e specially through the 
Northern portion of Kent: it can now there ‘fore col 
dently appeal to Advertisers wishing to address the 
County as well as ‘‘ the Towns :" while the value 
the paper has greatly increased for every class 
Advertiser, it has ac mies d a new importance for those 
desiring to address the County. 

Advertisements should be sent not later than Thurs- 


day. ae 
ee 

London: Printed by Josrrn Crayrox ©! 265 strand, in the 
Comntyof Siasiesen Printer, ‘ 
ton, 17, Bouveric Street, in the 
in the City of London; and published by the aforessié 
Josrru Cuayrox, at ?, Wellington Strect, in the Preeine 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middleses.~ 
Sarvapar, loth Serremner 1860. 
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